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DO NOT CI 


By Bishop Spalding 

GLORIOUS Autumn woods, whose 

myriad hues 
Uplift the face of earth with richer glow 

q Than may be seen when spring's sweet 
. flowers blow, 

And wear the jewelled crown. of pearly dews! 


; How tender, pure the thoughts which you infuse 
7 Into the soul, bringing the long-ago 
With all its memories of joy and woe, 


Until the vision the whole heart subdues ! 


So soon the mellow, hazy days shall die: 
The frost shall crisp your many-tinted leaves, 
And howling blasts with all their glory fly, 
And you shall stand like one whom death P 
bereaves, 
Outstretching trembling hands to the dark sky, 
Which gives no sign however much he 
grieves. 
* * * 


O painter, paint me autumn woods when now 
Yellow and green, russet and gold and red, 
And purple and brown, and all the glory 

shed 

Upon the world makes earth like heaven's brow; 


wes 


When every tree and every separate bough 

\ Glow like the sunset skies when day has fled, 
And mellow light with sense of peace is wed, 

While grateful hearts their love to God avow. 


O paint me this, that] may ever see 
: The vision fair, where life in its decay 


Speaks not of death, but immortality ; 


Than when spring sang of beauty yet to be, eg ee ee 
And all the flowers close wrapped and 
hidden lay. AUTUMN WOODS 
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WEBSTER’S IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


is the Only New and Complete WEBSTER DICTIONARY Issued SINCE 1890 
2173 Pages 2500 Illustrations, New Colored Pilates & Tabies 


FACTS ABOUT THIS DICTION ARY The three best dictionaries before the publication of this book were 


the Century, the Standard and Webster's International, WEB- 
STER’S IMPERIAL DICTIONARY is infinitely better than the International, in fact that book is 
entirely outclassed by this one; they cannot be compared—because there is nothing but glaring contrast be- 
tween them; for many reasons it is better than the Standard. It falls short of the Century (which sells for $75.00 
and upward,) only in that it is not an encyclopedia and dictionary combined—but merely a dictionary. It is less 
bulky than fhe Century, or perhaps it would be more correct to say not so voluminous. On the other hand, it is 
simpler, equally erudite, and excels all in terse, lucid definitions. 


Price, $5.00 Net, Bound in Full Law Sheep; $8.00 Net, Bound in Russia Leather; 
* Both Editions Thumb Indexed without Extra Charge. 


JUST ISSUED—THREE NEW ABRIDGED WEBSTER’S 
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If required with thumb index, they can be supplied with that feature at a cost of 25 cents per copy extra. 
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Hill’s French-English and Eng-Fr Dictionary. Thimm’s French Self Taught. 


Hill’s Spanish-English and Eng-Span Thimm’s German Self Taught. 
Each Bound in Cloth 25c, or Bound in Leather 50c per copy. 


We positively guarantee that this is the only entirely new series of Webster’s published since 1890. Do 
GUARANTEE AND WARNING not be deceived by specious statements made by other publishers or cleverly worded advertisement 


that convey a contrary impression. 


of such Publisher’s if you want the latest and best and particularly must you avoid all 
BEWARE and their dictionaries. HEED THIS WARNING spurious and so-called Webster’s, in short all Webster’s that are not 
stamped on the front cover with the emblem of a shield surrounding the title of the book as pictured in this advertisement. Be sure the 
ones you get are so stamped and have ourimprint. Demand them and take no others. 
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NOT LIKE THE OTHERS 
Correct English: How to Use It 


BY JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER 


well known critic writes, ‘‘The first book in many years that gives us 
something really new and improved in the subject of English.”’ : 


This book is a distinct departure from the usual text book on grammar. 
See it, or let us send you a booklet describing it and its method. 


The book is divided into four departments : 


Grammar of the Language 
Reference Department, containing special treatment of various difficult forms 
The Correct Word 

and Exercise Departments. 


Catholic teachers are adopting CORRECT ENGLISH very freely. 
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MUSIC THE SCHOOLS 


HE aim of the new Educational Music Course is to develop in the pupil 
an intelligent appreciation and enjoyment of good music, a musical 
and expressive voice, the ability to read music at sight, and the power 

of musical expression. 

The leading author of the series is Mr. James M. McLaughlin, Director 
of Music in the Schools of Boston and in St. Mary’s Church, Charlestown, 
Mass. Mr. McLaughlin is also head of the Catholic Music Publishing 
Company, which furnishes suitable Gregorian music for the parochial schools. 


The New Educational Music Course 


is composed of four charts and five readers 


The First Reader is the first music book to be placed in the hands of pupils and provides study 
for the third and fourth grades. 

The Second Reader is adapted for study in the average fifth grade. 

The Third Reader is intended for study in the average sixth grade. 

The Fourth Reader is adapted for music study in the average seventh grade or combined 

seventh and eighth grades. 

The Fifth Reader is adapted for study in the average eighth and ninth grades. An interesting 
feature of this book is the biographical and historical matter relating to music. 


The New Educational Music Course 
is published by 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Ginn and Company Boston New York Chicago London 
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CHURCH CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER, 1907. 


1—Remigius, B. Bavo, Aretas, M, 

2—Holy Guardian Angels. Leodegar, 

8—Cand., M, Gerard, A, Ewaldus, M. 

4—Francis of Ass, Aurea, Petronius. 

5—Placidus, M. Flaviana, V. Galla, W. 

6—20. Sunday after Pentecost. G. The Ruler’s Son, 
Holy Rosary B. V. M. 

7—Mark, P. Justina. Sergius. Bacch. 

8—Bridget, W. Nestor, M. Simeon, Pr. 

.10—Louis Bertrand, Gereon. Victor. 

11—Francis Borg. Placidia. German, 

12—Walfrid, B. Maxim., B. Seraphim. 

13—21, Sunday after Pentecost. G. The Unforgiving Servant. 

Matth. 18. Maternity B. V. M. 

. 14—Callist, P. Burchard, Donatian. 

15—Teresa, V. Severus, B. Aurelia, V. 

. 16—Gall, Ab. Gerard Majella. Lullus, B. 

. 17—Hedwigis, W. Marg. M. Alac., V. 

18—Luke, Evangel. Julian, Justus 

19—Peter of Alcantara, Aquilinus, 

20—22. Sunday after Pentecost. G. 
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John 4. 


Matth, 22. Purity B. V. M. 
21—Ursula, Hilarion. Viator, Justus. 
22—Cordula, V. M. Mary Salome, Mark. 
. 23—Most H. Redeemer, Severin. Verus. 
. 24—Raphael, Arch. Evergistus, B. M. 
25—Chrysant, Daria. Crispin. Protus. 
26—Evaristus, P. Rusticus. Gaudiosus, 


27—23. Sunday after Pentecost. G. The Daughter of Jairus. 
Matth. 9. Feast of H. Reliques, 

. 28—Simon and Jude, Apost. Faro. B. 

29—Narcissus, B. Zenob., M. Eusebia. 

. 830—Alphonsus Rodriguez. Eutropia, 

. 31—Wolfgang, B. Ampliatus. Vigil. 


In the Church calendar October is known as_ the 
month of the Holy Rosary, and.it is also the month of 
devotion to the angels. Elsewhere in this issue we pre- 
sent a short article by Rev. E. J. Devine, S. J., treating 
the subject of devotion to the angels in a manner calcu- 
lated to arouse zeal in this particular among Catholic 


children, 
* 


That Gregorian music and congregational singing could 
be fully restored to their place in the Church in this 
country, within ten years and partially within five years, 
if the children in our parochial schools and academies 
be systematically trained in the method, is the belief of 
the Jesuit Father Young of New York. 


* * * 


A lively song is a valuable means of dispelling the 
afternoon dulness on the part of teacher and pupils. Let 
more teachers try it. 

* * 

A recitation where the pupils tell what they know 
without being led by constant questioning is a “consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.” 


* * * 


To place questions on the blackboard for the help of 
pupils studying their geography or history lessons leads 
to good study and good recitations. The plan can be 
varied by allowing the pupils'to make the questions. 

* 


Too long reading lessons bring these results: 1. The 
recitation consists in simply reading the lesson through 
without attention to meaning or expression. 2. The 
pupils get through their readers too soon. 3. The prac- 
tical value of such reading is very small. Short lessons 
well learned and carefully recited are better. 

* * 


A teacher who speaks in a tone lower than the average 
will soon have followers among his pupils. Teachers 
‘should speak distinctly and with sufficient energy and 
volume of voice to be heard in any part of an ordinary 
sschoolroom. Pupils of all ages imitate their teacher. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS., 
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Teachers are the pupils’ ideals. 


‘ The habits which pupils 
form in school usually accompany them throughout life. 

Ninety-nine years ago New York City built her first 
public schoolhouse at a cost of $1,500. Today her average 
schoolhouse with land costs $1,000,000, and there must be 
new ones every year. 


* 


In thirty-one years the percentage of men teachers in 
the nation has fallen from 41.0 to 27.8; in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, only 8.7 and 8.9 per cent, respectively. 


of the teachers are men. 
* * 


Reserve space on the board for a quotation appropriate 
to the time and rich in spiritual significance. If the pupils 
are too young to read it, or even to comprehend it fully, 
your own spirits will be refreshed from day to day by its 
silent eloquence. me 

* 


A former superintendent of schools in a large western 
city objected to the introduction of elementary science 
or nature lessons, on the ground that the teachers not 
being learned in science, and the time of the children 
for these subjects being short, there could not be any 
genuine achievement worthy to be called scientific. When 
the London school board was considering the same sub- 
ject the objectors argued in the same way, contending 
that under the circumstances the pupils would get only a 
smattering. “Who has more?” was the prompt response 
of the eminent scientist, Sir John Lubbock, and the three 
little monosyllables silenced the opposition. 

* * * 


Our readers will do well to remember that every ad- 
vertisement appearing in The Journal is especially di- 
rected to teachers and school authorities, and that for 
present or future needs or purely as a means of keeping 
posted on the latest books and supplies for schools it 
is worth the while of everyone to glance over the an- 
nouncements of advertisers each month. When samples, 
booklets or circulars of information are offered they @re 
invariably well worth writing for. 

* * * 


Harvard’s endowment amounts to $18,000,000, that of 
Chicago $20,000,000, and that of Leland Stanford to pos- 
sibly twice as much. The annual budgets of at least four 
of our American universities have passed the million 
dollar mark, and the annual expenditure of a dozen others 
amounts to half that sum.—Aside from Creighton Uni- 
versity, Omaha, and the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington, the higher Catholic educational institutions have 
little or nothing in the way of endowments. A number 
of our institutions have received handsome building gifts ° 
from laymen, notably the $25,000 structure recently given 
to Marquete University, Milwaukee, by Robert A. Johnston. 
But a more general disposition on the part of wealthy 
Catholics to provide something in the way of endow- 
ments for the leading schools of their faith in a consum- 
mation much to be desired. 

* * 


The successful teacher of today needs to spend time 
daily in keeping in touch with the best educational 
thought.. It takes time to keep out of the rut in class 
work. No successful teacher gives the class of this year 
the identical old matter that she gave to last year’s 
class, but she constantly turns it over, endeavoring to 
present it in an even clearer light. With her school- 
room work, with her preparation work, with devotional 
exercises, and with extra work that must be done to 
help this one and that to make up lost time, the zealous 
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: * * 

Children who mope, who don’t play, dislike to associ- 
ate with others, always do things behind time, speak in- 
distinctly, drag ‘themselves along in walking, have a defici- 
encv in their physical make-up as important, and far 
less likely to be remedied, than a defect in eyes and ears. 
It may be the result of disease only temporary if dis- 
covered and treated in time. It may be due to unclean- 
liness or lack of hygiene at home, such as lack of food 
or inadequate clothing. Fatigue may be accountable, 
or a too repressive school routine may be the cause of 
the difficulty. 


AUXILIARIES OF THE SCHOOL. 


The school literary society has come down to us from 
the last generation, and may still be made to fill an im- 
portant place in present-day educational processes. It af- 
fords excellent opportunities for its members to put into 
practice many of the things studied in the schoolroom. 
It gives a confidence and readiness of speech not easily 
attained in any other way. There should be the presence, 
direction, and advice, of the teacher or principal. 

f near kin to the literary society is what is known 
as the school paper in high schools and academies. This 
should be prepared at regular intervals by editors and 
contributors chosen by the school, and should be bright, 
cheerful and literary as possible. It should never be the 
vehicle of viciousness, or unjust insinuations. 

Musical clubs and other similar organizations may be 
made contributory to the success of the school, and the 
pleasure of the students. Care must be taken that these 
shall be at all times subordinate to the main purpose 
of the school. 

And there should be established in every school an 
alumni association for the pleasure and benefit of all whose 
school days are over. The “old scholars” should be urged 
to return to their alma mater at regular intervals; and 
upon their return be made “to feel at home.” These 
former students should always be enlisted in saying good 
things about the institution where they received more or 
less of their education. 


THE USE OF DICTIONARIES. 

The one thing that denotes a cultivated person is the 
variety and extent of his vocabulary and the nice choice 
of words for the expression of his thought. To acquire 
such a knowledge of words will entail upon the pupil 
and his teacher unremitting carefulness and much study. 
It will not be sufficient that the grammar grade pupil 
gnake occasional reference to the dictionary. The dic- 
tionary and reference book must be his constant com- 
panion, his elbow-friend, his best teacher. The habit of 
frequent recourse to the dictionary will be found of in- 
estimable value in transforming the average or even the 
dull boy into the alert and exact scholar. This is, an 
important result that should not be overlooked. I have 
never vet seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, who 
was accustomed to the frequent use of the dictionary 
and reference books, and was alert in the detection of 
errors in his own speech or in that of others, who was 
not at the same time a good or a superior all-around 
scholar. A better test than this of the value of a dic- 
tionary work could not be found. 

hen one wishes to consult the dictionary, he should 
not only study the meaning of the word sought, but 
he should also turn to all unfamiliar words set forth in 
the definition. Often the peculiar source of a word im- 
presses it on one’s mind. Take the word sarcophagus; 
it will be shown to be derived from a Greek word mean- 
ing “flesh-eating.” This would at first suggest the buried 
body being eaten by worms; but on reading further we 
find the word “flesh-eating” had reference to the lime- 
stone of which the Greeks made their coffins, and which 
in a few weeks consumed the flesh of the body. 


CULTIVATE RELIGIOUS VOCATIONS. 
There is a constant cry over the country of the dearth 
of priests and religious teachers. There is scarcely a dio- 
cese that is fully equipped to do its work. A prominent 
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teacher finds herself pretty well occupied, but she never- 
theless takes time to read her school journal and other 
professional literature knowing well that the time given 
to such reading is amply repaid by new ideas, available 
school material and general incentive for her work. 


churchman recently remarked that “a thousand priests 
could be put to work tomorrow if the Bishops had them.” 
There is certainly need for as many more members in re- 
ligious teaching orders. If the parochial schools are to 
maintain their present growth and efficiency, special effort 
must be made to develop religious vocations among young 
men and women of proper mental equipment. The paro- 
chial schools are helping some in this good work, but 
much more could be done through them if pastors and 
teachers gave a little more attention to the matter. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Allen of Mobile, Ala., spoke strongly 
in a recent pastoral letter of the necessity "of fostering vo- 
cations to the priesthood. After urging the people 
through a sense of loyalty and gratitude of God to be gen- 
erous in helping to educate the priests who will be their 
comfort and stay in future davs, the Bishop said: 

“We should all pray the Lord of the harvest to send 
laborers into His vineyard, and especially to grant us 
vocations for the boys attending our parish schools. 

“What a happiness for a truly Catholic family to num- 
ber among its members a priest of God? What an honor 
it is for a parish priest to see those adorned with the 
priestly dignity who, besides being born’ in the parish, 
were trained in the parish schools and sent from them to 
the College and Seminary?” 


SOME WAYS OF QUESTIONING. 

Many a teacher, who wants to do good teaching, fails 
because he questions without raising any thought or ef- 
fort in the pupil. In a school lately visited ,the history 
class came up; they had been studying American history, 
about the time of Arnold’s treason. “Arnold was in com- 
mand at West Point, was he?” “Yes, sir.” “And he had 
been in communication with Sir Henry Clinton?” “Yes, 
sir,” and so on. Evidently the habit was firmly fastened. 
The teacher was a conscientious, painstaking man; he had 
studied his lessons with care; he was one depended on at 
a gathering of teachers if any point was to be eludicated. 

In a certain school where there were seven teachers 
employed one was called, “What-do-you-understand?” 
This was a nickname applied to him because he used the 
phrase so much in his classes. I visited his classroom; he 
read a definition of a participle and then said, “What do 
you understand by that, Mary?” A definition of an ad- 
junct sentence was read by a pupil—“What do you under- 
stand by that?” followed. If you get into the habit of 
saying “What do you understand by——?” determine to 
give it up; while it may be useful at times, the probability 
is that it is employed aimlessly. 

And here a great fault in questioning is revealed—it is 
aimless. Visit a law court and: notice the care with which 
the trained lawyer asks questions. To question aright is 
dificult; it is one of the nice points. But the teacher 
too often begins to question without seeing the point 
himself. Time is an important element; let not the pupil’s 
time be wasted while the teacher meanders all around 
the subject before the class; let the teacher aim straight 
at the bull’s eye. 


THE SPELLING RECITATION. 

1. Purposes: 

(a) To give instruction. 

(b) To test preparation. 

(c) To correct errors. 

(d) To fix the correct spelling of words. 
(e) To develop disitnct articulation. 

(f) To develop correct pronunciation. 

2. The recitation, above the first grade, should include 
“hed oral and written spelling, the former preceding the 
atter. 

3. Do not pronounce a word more than once or per- 
mit the pupil to stop to think, or stammer and blunder 
over the spelling of a word. If he cannot, spell it, teach 
him at once. 

4. Require pupils to pronounce the word, spell it, and 
pronounce it again. 

5. In oral spelling, require pupils to syllabicate by 
making a slight pause at the proper places. In written 
spelling, words should be syllabicated two or three times 
per week. 

6. If possible to avoid it, do not permit pupils to see 
or hear incorrect spelling, hence, a word that has been 
spelled should not be passed on to the next pupil—spell 
it immediately for the pupil or write it on the board, or 
do both. The word “next” has no proper place in a 
spelling recitation. 
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7. The habit of making prominent some part of the 
word to indicate the proper spelling is pernicious in the 
extreme. Pronounce the words correctly. It is the pu- 
pil’s business to recognize and spell the word after hear- 
ing it 


THE CHILDREN’S MASS AND PRAYER-BOOKS, 
Some Important Considerations For Teachers 


Now and then there cannot fail to arise in the minds of 
thoughtful, observant, conscientious parents and teach- 
ers, as well as others interested in the welfare and reli- 
gious training of the rising generation, a question as to 
whether the modern institution of the “Children’s Mass” 
fulfills in all respects the purpose for which it is intended. 
True, it is an edifying sight, in the abstract, to see large 
numbers of children gathered together to assist at the 
Holy Sacrifice, followed later by an instruction suitable 
to their years and capacity. It is the spirit of our time 
and country to systematize and organize every good 
work; and while the custom has undeniable advantages, 
it is sometimes, especially in cases like this of which we 
write, open to serious criticism. 

Any adult who has had the opportunity to observe the 
demeanor of children assisting en masse at divine ser- 
vice can hardly fail to agree with this assertion. He or 
she cannot but recall with regret the memory of the 
time when the boys and girls of a family sat side by 
side with their father and mother in the parental pew; 
learning under the watchful and solicitous eyes of both 
to keep their place in the prayerbook, and follow the 
Mass as it should be followed, from beginning to end, 
with reverence, devotion and attention. It was the hol- 
iest and highest phase of that family worship common 
in days gone by, but which, unfortunately, under the 
strain and stress of modern life, has almost entirely 
fallen into disuse. 

On the other hand, it will be argued that, accord- 
ing to present observance, children who would not other- 
wise be sent to Mass at all are thus brought together 
with their companions to fulfil an obligatory precept; 
that piety is fostered, and the solemnity and signifi- 
cance of the Holy Sacrifice thus imprinted on their minds. 
It is to be wished that such laudable and efficacious 
results could be and were always attained. 

Ignorance as to Meaning of the Mass. 

The following letter is so apropos of the subject that 
we print it entire, feeling confident that every word of 
its truthful observations will be endorsed and re-echoed 
by thousands of our readers. 

“I want to speak to you, dear Father, about somc- 
thing I have in my heart. For some time I have been 
grieved by seeing children assisting at Mass apparently 
without any idea of the greatness of the Sacrifice. They 
seem to know enough to flop down on their knees when 
the bell rings,— that is about all. None of them use 
prayer-books to follow the Mass; some of them say 
their Beads, which certainly is not an appropriate way 
for children to assist at Mass. I have noticed in some 
parishes, where Sisters have charge of the children, that 
they recite the Beads and the Litany of Loreto every 
morning at Mass; and when questioned, they know 
almost nothing of the Mass itself, and are wholly unable 
to follow it. 

“IT trust that this will be accepted as it is meant—in 
the spirit of love for the great Sacrifice. As a child I 
was taught to follow Mass with a little book contain- 
ing pictures of the priest at the altar; and so came to 
‘know, love and appreciate, at least in a child’s way, the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Now the chief occupation of the 
children seems to be that of gazing at the choir, or 
the people through the church. They seem so indif- 
ferent!” 

‘ .. true picture, none will deny. Now, whose is the 
ault? 
Question as to the Use of Beads. 


In those parishes where the Beads and litanies are 
habitually recited, as observed by our correspondent, the 
tion of the children to holy and prayerful thoughts. But 
object without doubt is to engage and hold the atten- 
tion of the children to holy and prayerful thoughts. But 
is there, in any existing parish school, any child, short 
of a saintly prodigy, so far on the way of spirituality 
as to be able to meditate upon the divine mysteries being 
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Mass at the same time that he 
or she is repeating the numerous “Hail Marys” which 
form the Rosary? Do not children, in these repeti- 
tions—delightful in their significance at other times— 
lose sight of the meaning and solemnity of the Mass, 
making still more difficult that which is never easy for 
a child—the concentration of mind and soul upon what 
is taking place at the altar? 

We are aware that the solemn mystery, in all its 
beautiful significance, must be very difficult of compre- 
hension by young children; but they can be taught from 
the very beginning, gradually but thoroughly, what it 
means to be a Catholic—this “greatest thing in the 


world.” 
Parts of Mass Should be Explained. 


The nature of the Holy Sacrifice, with its different 
parts, and their meaning, should be explained with great 
insistence to every child, and every class of children 
in every primary school, till there is not one among them 
who cannot understand, and in his turn be able to ex- 
plain to others, the origin, nature, holiness, and wonder- 
ful effects of the great Sacrifice. Is this thoroughly and 
conscientiously done? We fear not, with perhaps some 
few exceptions, even in the best Catholic schools. And 
if such is the case—as any reader may see for himself 
after having questioned either his own or other children 
who may come under his observation,—what can be said 
of those who attend the public schools, and who, be- 
sides the Sunday Mass, have only one short half-hour 
of Catechism during the week? These children more 
esnecially, who need the instruction most, are fearfully 
deficient in their knowledge of the meaning and solemnity 
of the Holy Sacrifice. 

To a reverent and devout comprehension of the mean- 
ing and purposes of the Mass, must necessarily follow 
spiritual development in the soul of the child, loving and 
pious attention, sincere and fervent offering of thought 
and intention, and wonderful accessions of grace and 
piety. 

Every Child Should Have a Prayer-Book. 

It seems to us also, as our correspondent suggests, 
that every child who can read should have a prayer- 
book. Those old fashioned books, on every page a pic- 
ture representing the priest at various parts of the Sac- 
rifice, were excellent in their way, albeit the representa- 
tions were often hideous, nearly always grotesque. It 
ought to be possible to produce, at a cost which would 
bring them within the reach of every parent, prayer- 
books which it would be a pleasure for children to handle, 
to carry, and to keep. 

It is a common idea, entertained by people in general, 
that any prayer-book is good enough for children. It 
is pleaded that they lose, soil and destroy them,— where- 
fore, then, go to any expense in producing them? This 
is a mistake. Children love beautiful things, they rever- 
ence them. Why, then, should we not, in teaching them 
religion, surround them with sacred objects that fitly rep- 
resent that teaching,—objects which are not caricatures 
of what they stand for and represent? All education is 
training; religious education, like the rest, should employ 
dignified, beautiful, and fitting adjuncts. 


commemorated in the 


Discrimination Needed in Buying Books. 


If Catholic parents could be made to understand that 
it is a duty owing to their children to render religion 
attractive by furnishing them with beautiful objects of 
devotion and sanctity; well bound and clearly printed 
pray~r-books, with pictures that are at once gems of art 
and incentives to piety,—if parents and others would 
refuse to buy the trash that is offered in the shape of 
tawdry bindings and gaudy prints, Catholic publishers 
would soon meet the highest requirements. 

What if such purchases even entail some sacrifice? 
We make sacrifices every day in less worthy causes. If 
some one must Have cheap prayer-books, let it be the 
old people who know their prayers by heart, and whose 
faith is so strong that nothing material can weaken 
or scandalize it. But let the prayers for the children 


be chosen from among the sweetest and simplest,— 
prayers that they will love to read; and reading, under- 
stand. And let the pictures that accompany them be re- 
plicas of the purest art; that through their waking hours 
of stud-- and devotion, and even flitting through their 
dreams, they may have beautiful ideals of Our Divine 
Lord and His Blessed Mother.—(From the Ave Maria). 
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SPECIMEN LESSONS IN CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
By Leslie Stanton (A Religious Teacher). 


VIII.—The End of Man (Concluded). 


TEACHER—The prayer before Catechism, George. 

GEORGE—O my God, I am going to hear this Cate- 
chism attentively for the love of Thee. Grant me the 
grace by it to know, love and serve Thee, and to prac- 
tice faithfully all that I may learn. 

THE CLASS—I will continue, O my God, to do all 
my actions for the love of Thee. 

TEACHER—What was the subject of our last les- 


son? 

WILLIAM—The subject of our last lesson was the 
End of Man. 

TEACHER—What do you mean by the end of any- 
thing? 

PAUL—tThe end of a thing is what it’s for—its pur- 


ose. 

TEACHER—Quite right. In our last lesson we 
learned that man is a creature—that is, a being that God 
has created—made to the image and likeness of God. Now, 
since God made man, He must have had a purpose or 
brings us to the next question in the Catechism: Why 
did God make you? 

HAROLD—God made me to know Him, to love Him, 
and to serve Him in this world, and to be happy with 
Him forever in the next. 

TEACHER—God made us for three ends. What are 
they? 

PETER—To know Him, to love Him, and to serve 


Him. 
TEACHER—And what reward does God promise us 
if we know, love, and serve Him? 
HN—He promises to make us happy in the next 
world. 
TEACHER—Why must we KNOW God? 
THOMAS—Because we have to. 


Pp 


TEACHER—Oh, yes, of course we have ,to. But 
you don’t tell us anything when you say that. Now, 
Tkorias, you love your mother, don’t you? Very well. 


Do you think you could love your mother if you did 
not know her? 

THOMAS—I don’t think I could. 

TEACHER—Of course you couldn’t. So think over 
that a little, and then tell us why we must know God. 

THOMAS—We couldn’t love God if we didn’t know 


Him. 

TEACHER—That’s it exactly. Before we can like or 
dislike anything, before we can love a person or not 
love him, we have to know that thing, to know that 
person. Let us take an example. How many boys in 
this class like arithmetic? Very well. How many do not 
like arithmetic? Very well, too. You see, you can either 
like or not like arithmetic, because you know what arith- 
metic is. You are studying arithmetic. But how many 
of you like rhetoric? How many of you don’t like rhet- 
oric? You see, you cannot tell whether you like rhetoric 
or not, because—why? 

FRAN K—Because we don’t know what it is. 

TEACHER—That is right. So you see we must know 
about God to love Him. And here is another thing. Those 
of you who said you do not like arithmetic, please raise 
your hands once more. Thank you. You are just the 
members of the class who get the lowest markings in 
arithmetic. And you get the lowest markings because 
you don’t know as much about arithmetic as some of 
your classmates. The boys that like arithmetic the 
most are the boys who know arithmetic best. The more 
you know of a good thing, therefore, the more you like 
it. Now, God is infinite goodness. How can we learn 
to love Him more and more? 

ARTHUR—We can learn to love God by knowing 
more about Him. 

TEACHER—Yes. The more we know God, the more 
we love Him. And if we love God, we shall serve Him, 
because we always want to please those whom we love. 
Who, do you think, serve God best of all? 

PETER—The angels serve God best of all. 

TEACH ER—Why? 

WILLIAM—Because they love Him best. 
TEACHER—And why do they love Him best? 
JOSEPH—Because they know Him better than we do. 


be well pleased with us. 
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TEACHER—Hence you see that we can’t serve God 
if we don’t love Him, and we can’t love Him if we don't 
know Him; and the more we know Him the more we 
love Him, and the more we love Him the better we serve 
Him, To know God, we have to learn about Him. How 
are we to learn about God? 
yarns learn about God by studying our Cate- 
chism. 

TEACHER—That is one way, and a very important 
way. Do you know any other means of learning about 
God? 

PAUL—Listening to instructions. 

_ TEACHER—Yes, we learn about God by listening to 
instructions—instructions from the priest or our parents 
or our teachers. Is there any other way of learning about 


od? 
JOHN—I don’t think so. 


TEACHER—But there is, and the most important of 
all. It is this: We must ask God, when we say our 
prayers, to teach us more and more about Himself We 
must meditate—that means we must think about God. 
Have you ever seen pictures of saints—like Saint Aloy- 
sius or Saint Thomas Aquinas or Saint John Baptist de 
la Salle—where the saints are kneeling or standing before ' 
the crucifix? Well, in those pictures the saints are medi- 
tating, thinking about God. They did this very, very 
often, and so they knew a great deal more about God 
than we do. That is why they loved God more, and there- 
fore served God better. Of which must we take more 
care, our soul or our body? 

WILLIAM—We must take more care of our soul 
than our body. 

TEACHER—Why must we take more care of our 
soul than of our boay? 

TER—We must take more care of our soul than 
of our body, because in losing our soul we lose God and 
everlasting happiness. 

TEACHER—Suppose you were walking across a tres- 
tle with a bag of gold pieces in one hand and a top in 
the other, and you had to drop either the money or the 
top to grasp something to keep you from falling. Which 
would you let go of? 

UL—tThe top, of course. 

TEACHER—Why? 

PETER—Because I’d want to save the money. 

TEACHER—And why would you want to save the 
money? 

PETER—Because it’s the most valuable. 

TEACHER—The more valuable, you mean. So you 
would very sensibly take more care of the bag of gold 
pieces than you would of the top because the bag of gold 
pieces is the more valuable. Now, why should we take 
more care of our soul than of our body? 

THOMAS—Because our soul is the more valuable. 

TEACHER—Just so. And why is our soul the more 
valuable? 

THOMAS—Because if we lose our soul it’s all up with 


us. 

TEACHER—What do you mean by saying that “it’s 
all up with us?” 

THOMAS—That we can’t get to heaven. 

TEACH ER—Let us see once more how the Catechism 
puts it. Why must we take more care of our soul than 
of our body? 

GEORGE—Le must take more care of our soul than 
of our body, because in losing our soul we lose God and 
everlasting happiness. 

TEACHER—tThere is danger of every one losing his 
soul, if he doesn’t try to save it. The answer to the 
next question will tell us what to do to save our souls. 
Uhat must we do to save our souls? 

HAROLD—To save our souls we must worship God 
by faith, hope and charity; that is, we must believe in 
Him, hope in Him and.love Him with all our heart. 

TEACHER—To worship God means many things 
which you will learn when you are older; it is enough 
for you to know that it means that we are to believe 
in Him, hope in Him and love Him, with all our heart. 
What does “with all our heart” mean? 

HENRY—It means with all our might—as much as 
we can. 

TEACHER—We cannot love God as much as the 
saints loved Him, but if we try to love Him as much as 
we can—as Henry says, “with all our might”—God will 
We must believe in God. But. 
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how shall we know the things which we are to believe? 

FRANK—We shall know the things which we are to 
believe from the Catholic Church, through which God 
speaks to us. 

TEACHER—Whenever you want to find out how to 
spell a word, what do you do? 

EDWIN—I look in the dictionary. 

TEACHER—Certainly you do, because the dictionary 
is the authority. In the same way, when we want to 
know what we are to believe, we go to the priest—the 
representative of the Church—becatise the Church is the 
authority in matters of faith, just as the dictionary is the 
authority in the matters relating to words. There is one 
very important difference, however. It is not very likely, 
but the dictionary might be wrong and lead us astray; 
but the church cannot be wrong, and cannot lead us 
astray, because God has promised to direct the Church 
forever. Where shall we find the chief truths which the 
Church teaches? 

AUL—We shali find the chief truths which the 

Church teaches in the Apostles’ Creed. 

TEACH ER—What do you mean by the “chief” truths? 

FREDERICK—tThe principal truths. 

TEACHER—There are other truths which we have to 
believe which are not mentioned in the Apostles’ Creed, 
but the principal ones are mentioned there. And now, 
William, you may tell us some fruit to be drawn from 
this lesson. 

WILLIAM—To try to know more about God so as 
to love and serve Him better. ~ 


EFFECTIVENESS IN RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
y Brother Baldwin, F. S. C., New York. 
ISHOP Dupanloup says: “It is my profound con- 
BR viction that the world would be saved if we devoted 

ourselves to youth, and in no way can we devote 
ourselves to them with better results than by religious 
instruction properly given.” Note | well the words, “re- 
ligious instruction properly given.” 

There are three great points to be considered relative 
to such instruction, viz., the teacher, the child, and the 
way or method of giving the lessons in Christian Doc- 
trine. I can but speak of the first, and briefly say that 
the teacher of religous truths must be the living embodi- 
ment of the virtues that are the ultimate object of all 
his teaching. He may or may not be a learned man, he 
may or may not be a profound scholar; but he must be 
a saintly man, or his words will be but empty sounds, 
leaving no lasting effect in the lives of his ydung pupils. 
The Cure of Ars was not a great scientist, nor was he 
remarkable for his literary attainments; and yet in his 
catechetical instructions he was wonderfully successful 
with children as well as adults. St .La Salle, in com- 
menting on the words of our Lord, “As the branch can- 
not bear fruit of itself unless it abide in the vine, so 
neither can you unless you abide in Me,” tells his Bro- 
thers that unless they are saints, their mission will be 
worse than useless; it will be positively harmful and 
dangerous. 

It is not religious instruction that is wanting in our 
schools; there is plenty of that, but the religious at- 
mosphere, religious training, religious education—this :s 
quite a different thing, and all the mere mechanical de- 
vices of the most ingenious systems that pedagogy can 
invent will never give religious training or true Chri- 
tian education in the sense here meant. It has been said 
that Mark Hopkins at one end of a log and a pupil at 
the other end constituted a university; and we may, with 
infinitely greater reason, say that a saintly teacher before 
a class of children is the best guarantee of loyal adher- 
ence to the Church and to all the practices of the faithful 
Christian.. 

Pedagogical Principles Not Alone Sufficient. 

I am far from ignoring or underrating the value of 
pedagogical and psychological principles in connection 
with religious training; rather I am fairly convinced 
that much of our loss may be directly traced to a lack 
of their application in catechism work. But I insist that 
they are only the means, the channels through which the 
real work is to be accomplished; and the true test of 
success in this work is the piety and moral life of the 
youth, which results from his religious training. “By 
their. fruits ye shall know them” was never more aptly 
applied than in the case of the teacher devoted to the 
moral and religious training of children. For it would 
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be expecting to gather “figs from thistles” to think that 
a teacher not profoundly pious will have pious scholars 
who will persevere in virtue. He cannot give what he 
does not posses. 


The Catechist Should Evidence Religious Fervor. 

Again, and I repeat it, I do not reject the dota, 
cal requirements in the teacher; but with Dupanloup I will 
say: “Give me a teacher with average intelligence, but 
with a heart filled with love of God and the little ones 
of Christ, and he will find out how best to reach their 
mind and heart; he will. work wonders in the lives of 
those who are fortunate enough to be pupils.” The truly 
pious teacher of Christian doctrine will not_neglect the 
principles of pedagogy in his teaching. On the con- 
trary, the more genuinely pious he is, the more zealous 
will he be to adopt all means calculated to insure success 
in his cherished work. He will study both matter and 
method of instruction with increased ardor in the degree 
in which he is intelligently pious. He will understand 
the necessity of presenting his instructions in such a 
manner as to reach not alone the intelligence, but also 
the affections of his pupils. He knows that to cultivate 
the one at the expense of the other is to jeopardize the 
success of the work that he has so much at heart, viz., 
training his pupils to become pious, faithful Catholics 
who will persevere against all odds, through the vicissi- 
tudes and storms of life, and combat valiantly and suc- 
cessfully in the warfare common to all humanity. 

I say he will reach not alone their intelligence, but 
also their affections. He will strive to mould the heart, 
so that where mere reason, human understanding will 
give way, the heart will instinctively turn for consola- 
tion where alone it is to be found, in the pathway and 
in the practice of virtue. 

And, again, let me repeat, the paraphernalia of sys- 
tems cannot mould the heart. Life alone can produce 
life, and the catechist who is pre-eminently a person of 
sanctity will produce little good in the lives of those 
entrusted to him. The human phonograph is out of 
place in religious education. 


OCTOBER DEVOTION TO THE HOLY ANGELS. 


Some Suggestions For a Talk to the Class by Rev. E. J. 
Devine, S. J. 


Devotion to the Holy Angels has always been in favor 
with the fold of the Church. She has consecrated the 
month-+of October to them, and has thereby given her 
children an opportunity to study this higher form otf 
creation, to pray to them, and ask their powerful inter- 
cession before the throne of God. 

Through the angels, as through secondary causes, the 
Supreme Master works in the interests of men. Just as 
he uses men as intermediaries in his dealings with other 
men, whereby he enlightens their minds and moves their 
wills to well-doing, so does He use those “separted in- 
fluences” whom we call angels, to carry out the spiritual 
and material functions ‘of His Providence for the benefit 
of our race. 

It is this aspect of the angels and of their work 
in our regard, that should appeal to us today. How con- 
soling are these words: “He hath given His angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. In their hands 
shall they bear thee up, lest thou dash thy foot against 
a stone.” (Ps. xc, 11-12.) The evident meaning of these 
words is, that God’s good angels are continually watching 
over us, and are protecting us from the visible and invis- 
ible powers of evil. 

There is one angel in particular to whom our hearts 
should go out spontaneously—our Guardian Angel—the 
one that, we confidently believe, has been specially ap- 
pointed to walk beside us, to watch our every movement, 
to inspire us with good thoughts, to ward off the assaults 
of Satan, to record our victories in the service of God, 
and generally to act as one whose only object is to pro- 
mote our spiritual welfare. 

For this signal favor, we should thank God, and should 
resolve never to do anything that might repel our Guar- 
dian Angel from us, or give him cause to regret his 
mission near us. “See that you despise not one of these 
little ones; for I say to you, that the angels in Heaven 
always see the face of My Father, who is in Heaven.” 
(Matt. xviii 10.) 

A day will come when we shall know all that God’s 
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angels have done for us, and it is only then that we shall 
be fully able to appreciate the value of their mediation. 
Meanwhile, as devoted servants of the King of the Angels, 
as the lovers of Him who has legions at His command, 
we may show them “reverence,” as Saint Bernard says, 
“for their presence, devotedness for their kindness, con- 
fidence for their watchfulness, that is to say, a triple 
cultus of respect, love, and confidence. Respect them, 
love them, confide in their protection, and our passage 
is assured amid the obstacles and obscurities of this life.” 


THE CATECHISM OF THE CLOCK. 
Eleanor C. Donnelly. 
Her catechism on her knee, 
Her lovely face in study bowed,— 
A little maiden sat by me, 
And conned her task aloud. 


Upon the wall, above her head, 
The clock was ticking in the sun; 
“How many Gods are there?” she said, 
And straight the clock struck One. 


“How many natures in our Lord?” 
Again she asked. “Pray tell me true, 
“How many natures in the Word?” 
The clock responded, “Two!” 


“But, in one God,” she softly cried, 
“How many persons there may be?” 

The old clock stared, quite open-eyed, 
And slowly uttered, “Three!” 


“Well answered!” laughed the little maid; 
“But now, the Card’nal Virtues o’er 

I pray you count me;” half afraid, 
The timid clock struck Four. 


“Dear me! how very clear it sounds! 

But, tell me now (with love alive), 
How many are our Lord’s chief Wounds?” 
The grieving clock sobbed, “Five!” 


The maiden sighed upon her perch, 
And meekly kissed her crucifix; 
“Pray, name the Precepts of the Church,” 
She said. The clock struck Six. 


“How many Sacraments, now tell?” 

The clock upraised one hand to heaven; 
With gladness in its silvery bell, 

It sweetly answered, “Seven!” 


“Upon my word, your funny moods,” 
She said, “astound me. Will you state 
The number of Beatitudes?” 

The ready clock struck Eight! 


“And now, the Choirs of Angels bright, 
I fain would number with a sign;” 

The clock, amid a blaze of light, 
Triumphant, answered, “Nine!” 


“Well! I declare, ’tis very odd— 
You queer old clock, I’ll try again; 
The Great Commandments of our God 
Pray, tell!” The clock chimed, “Ten!” 


“The number of Apostles, name— 

When Christ ascended into Heaven!” 

With thought of Judas, full of shame, 
The clock gasped out, “Eleven!” 


“And now, at last, the Holy Ghost,— 
How many are Its Fruits, I pray?” 
The great clock gave Twelve rapid strokes, 
And struck no more that day. 


Suggestive Questions on the Above Selection. 


What is a clock? Name different kinds of clocks. 
What is a catechism? Why should you like your cate- 
chism more than any other of your school books? Who 
is asking questions in this selection? Where was the 
little girl and what was she doing? Who is God? What 


two natures are in our Lord? What is meant by the 
“Word?” Name the three Divine Persons. What do 
we call the mystery of one God in three persons? What 
works are particularly ascribed to each of the Divine 
Persons? Why does it say “grieving clock” in stanza 
si? What is a crucifix? Why should the crucifix be 
very dear to you? Name the Precepts of the Church.— 
The Seven Sacraments. How many Sacraments have 
you received? What is meant by “its silvery bell” in the 
seventh stanza? Where did our Lord give the Beatitudes? 
Do you know them? What is an Angel? Did Angels 
ever appear on earth? When? To Whom? Who gave 
the Ten Commandments? To whom were they given? 
On what were they written? When did the Holy Ghost 
come down upon the Apostles? 
* * * 


Language Exercises Based on Poem. 


Make a list of the nouns in this lesson, and write in 
parallel columns the singular and plural, also the posses- 
sive singular and plural or each. What words rhyme 
with knee, perch, tell, Lord, seven, bright, name, pray, 
state, sign? Make a list of words beginning with a capital 
letter not being the first word of the line. Name the 
verbs found in the seventh and eighth stanzas. Write a 
list of words found in the poem, having silent letters. Use 
these words in sentences of your own composition. Write 
out all the sentences in the selection that are asking 
questions; then try to answer these without the aid of 
your book.—(From Booklet No. 108, English Readings 
For Catholic Schools. Published by Ainsworth & Co., 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BOOKKEEPING RULES IN RHYME. 
(From Thornton’s Bookkeeping). 
Real Accounts. 


You cannot well go wrong, if you think what you're about; 
For you Debit what comes in, and Credit what goes out. 


Personal Accounts. 
Debit all Receivers, who receive—no matter what, 
Services, or Goods, or Cash—the smallest little jot. 
Credit all the Givers; those who give you anything, 
Or favor or advantage to the house of business bring. 


Balance Sheet. 
Assets are Debits; keep that very clear; 
Liabilities as Credits should appear. 


Profit and Loss. 
Debit your Losses, and credit your Gains; 
Errors avoided by thinking and pains. 


Subsidary Accounts, 
“Balance” and carry to Profit and Loss; 
Always remember to carry across. 


How to Balance Goods. 
(1( Enter Stock Value on Creditor Side. 
(2) Balance by rules, that are given as guide. 
(3) Goods carry down to begin the next year. 
(4) Profit in P. and L. ought to appear. 


How to Prove. 
If the Books are Proved, as they always should be, 
Capital and Balance Sheet will certainly agree. 


Discounts. 
With “Discounts or Bad Debts” remember well 
That after Cash (or Bank) comes P. and L. 


Discounting Bills. 
Both the Discount and Bank (or Cash) debited are 
When you discount a bill. But you credit B. R. 


Bilis. 
Debit the Drawer (if not drawn by “Me.” 
And then it’s the Bill that must debited be). 
Credit Acceptor (but credit B. P. 
Whenever the Bill is accepted by “Me’’). 


Bills Paid or Dishonored. 

When Bills are duly paid—no entry for the man; 
But Cash and Bill alone is the only proper plan. 

Debit the man for a dishonored bill; 

Credit B. R., for its value is “Nil.” 

‘ Bad Debts. 

Composition is not Loss. Perhaps the cash you'll see. 
In one or several dividends, just as the case may be, 
The “Balance” (after these are paid) you carry to B. D. 


ab 
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Drawing and Con- 
structional Work 


MAKING A DOLL-HOUSE AND ITS 
FURNITURE 
Ipa A. Derrick, Principal Dewey School, Quincy, Hl. 


(As manual training work the making of a doll house 
and the construction of the furniture for it have proved 
to be of great interest and educational value. The work 
gives free play to the child’s fancy and its power of in- 
itiative in designing and constructing. 

Miss Derrick will furnish hints and suggestions in a 
brief series of articles for the construction of various 


Showing interior of furnished doll house. 


pieces of furniture that were made by the pupils in her 
school for a doll house. The work is merely suggestive 
of what any teacher may accomplish.—Editor School 
Century.) 


THE HOUSE . 


For the framework of house use cracker boxes. For 
weather-boarding use strips of tagboard two-and-a-half 
inches wide lapped three-quarters of an inch. For 


shingles use green cover paper. Dimensions of shingles: 


two-and-a-half inches. by two-and-three- “quaryer inches 


with rounded corners at the lowest end. 

Paint windows, corners, and the front of the house 
dark green, the same shade as the shingles. ‘It makes 
a very pretty, effective house as the weather boards are 
a deep cream. 


FURNITURE 
Couch 
1. Use oblong of cover paper 6 by 9 inches. 


2. Place dots on each 


n edge 2 inches from the 
corners. 

3. Draw light lines con- 
necting opposite dots. 


4. Crease on all lines. 

5. Cut on dotted lines as 
shown in Fig. 3. 

6. Use middle square 
for head amd foot of couch. 
Roll on pencil or with 
scissors. 

7. Fold remaining 
squares around head and 
foot and paste. 


8 Cut sides as in Fig 
2, or let pupils use origin- 
ality in designing. 


re Sofa 


Follow directions given 
‘ i for couch. Take oblong of 

e paper 4 by 5 inches and 
er "J paste on back.” Cut as in 


Fig 1. 
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ENGLISH IN THE INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES 


James H. Harris, Supervisor of Grades, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
OF UNIFYING THE WORK IN ENGLISH. OF 
MECHANICAL FEATURES 

It has seemed to the writer that we have not always 
grasped the English work of the schools in its unity. 
Reading, spelling, language, in spite of their evident 
close relationship, are comparatively isolated subjects, 
as much so almost as geography and arithmetic. That 
economy of time and effort would be effected by the 
closer articulation of the subjects that are distinctly 
English in their nature and content seems reasonable. 
Instead of using new material every time oral or 
written work is required, why not make use of the 
selection in the reader as the basis for the language 
work? In all probability it is fully as good from the 
point of view of literature as is the selection in the 
isolated language book, and has the additional advan- 
tage of not unduly burdening the child’s mind with 
new material. The writer has for some time held and 
practiced this view, but substantial confirmation of the 
attitude has come in the issuance of a series of lan- 
guage readers by Professors Baker and Carpenter. 
These books do exactly the thing indicated above, viz., 
use the material of the reader as the basis for the 
work in spelling, composition, memorizing, drill in 
mechanical features, etc. 

As the authors say in their preface: “At the present 
time, when the curriculum has become unduly crowded, 
the problem must be simplified by unifying certain lines 
of the work. The close relation of reading, composi- 
tion, spelling, etc., attained by viewing them definitely 
as only certain elements of the work in English, tends to 
reduce the confusion in the mind of the pupil.” 

It is not, however, my purpose to advertise a series 
of books, but merely to show that the thought of unify- 
ing the English work, making it both more economi- 
cal and more efficient, is in the air, and that the neces- 
sities of our crowded curriculum as well as the un- 
doubted value of a closer articulation of kindred sub- 
jects, render such a step almost inevitable. 

But it is not necessary, for purposes of such an articu- 
lation as is indicated above, to have a special set of 
language readers—altho it might be economical—but 
the plan may be carried out very effectively by making 
use of the material found in any set of good readers. 
It is with this double purpose of unifying the English 
work of the grades more closely and of taking advan- 
tage of such material as we are reading, that I have 
prepared for the use of the intermediate grades of this 
city, a tabular outline of all phases of the work which 
may properly be grouped as English. In this tabular 
outline are arranged in columns the work in spelling, 
the mechanical features to be taught in that particular 
grade, the special words upon which drill is to be given, 
the reading material, the oral work, the written work, 
the poems for memorizing, the proverbs, maxims, and 
memory gems, and, if taught, the grammar work of 
the particular grade. Each of these separate sub-topics, 
or phases, of the work in English is worked out for the 
entire school year, pari passu, with all the other sub- 
topics, and a division into months is indicated, not for 
purposes of iron-clad requirement, but simply as repre- 
senting about what the average teacher would do, and 
as a suggestion to the teacher of what may be expected. 

‘For the month of October, for example, the outline 
in mechanical features is as follows for the B fifth grade: 
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‘1, The use of capitals and quotation marks in titles 
_ of books, stories, poems, etc.; e. g., I. have 
just finished the reading of “Joseph Vance.” 

We read “Hohenlinden”: in class. yesterday. . 
2. Use of period after abbreviations B. C., and A. 
De - g., Julius Caesar was born in the year 100 


3. Use of capitals to begin each line of poetry. | 

4. Use of apostrophe in contractions and to denote 
possession. 

5. Use of capitals for adjectives derived from proper 
nouns; as, English, French, American, etc. 


OF TEACHING MECHANICAL FEATURES 

In the teaching of the mechanical features of the 
language, nothing especially new can be said. The im- 
portant thing is that the work be done systematically 
and methodically, and to this end there is a distinct 
advantage in listing the more necessary mechanical 
forms and taking them up according to some plan—say 
one or two a week. ; 

It has been said that these things should be taught 
incidentally; that the child will consciously or uncon- 
sciously absorb these forms. With some children this, 
perhaps, may be true, but with the great majority it is 
not true. Their specific attention must be called to 
these matters, and unless it is, they will not see them 
at all. 

As to methods of teaching these forms, the method 
of discovery and induction should be employed as far 
as possible. Readers, language books, histories, geog- 
raphies, and even arithmetics, contain numerous exam- 
ples of practically every mechanical feature taught. The 
pupils should be asked to look at the sentences, para- 
graphs, stanzas exemplifying the given point. The 
teacher -will not, of course, tell the children how the 
given feature is written, but by question or suggestion 
will elicit it from them,—will aid them to discover it 
for themselves. After they have seen and studied a 
sufficient number of examples to establish the form, 
they should then be assigned written work by way of 
testing and more firmly establishing the form. The 
motor activities will be invoked to reinforce the stimu- 
lus thru the eye. 

Let us suppose, for example, that we are aiming to 
teach the method of writing broken quotations. I cer- 
tainly should not attempt to teach this as an isolated 
fact apart from the needs or interests of the child. But 
at some time when we were reading a selection contain- 
ing dialogue, with much illustration of broken quo- 
tations, I should take advantage of the opportunity to 
study how these broken quotations are written. In the 
fifth grade, for instance, we frequently read “The King 
of the Golden River.” In the dialogue which takes 
place between Gluck and the little old gentleman with 
the conical cap and the long black feather, in the first 
chapter, we have a fine opportunity to study the method 
of writing the broken quotation. 

Elicit from the class how this is done, inviting par- 
ticular attention, of course, to punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, and use of quotation marks. Folowing this, have 
them copy the dialogue betwen the two characters. This 
will serve, thru the muscular activities involved, to 
intensify the impression made thru the eye. As the 
third step, the teacher should dictate the conversation 
previously copied. In this step the children get away 
from close imitation, but are not removed too far. 
It is imitation but with a touch of independence. To a 
slight degree, at least, the pupils are on their own re- 
sources. Dictation, as a general method, seems to mark 
a step in advance of copy. Following the exercise in 
dictation we would next assign a written exercise which 
should involve broken quotations, but in which none of 
the mechanical features were inserted. A fable or short 
story which could be written on the blackboard, in- 
volving dialogue or conversation, would be perhaps the 
best exercise at this point. The story or fable should 
be written, of course, without quotation marks, or other 
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marks indicating the quotation.. This is a better method 
than writing isolated sentences involving broken quo- 
tations; e. g., It is time said Mary to start for school. 
The ball struck me said John while I was looking out 
of the window. 

In the first place there is more interest for the child 
in the complete story, even the short, and in the second 
place there is a closer approximation to reality and to 
the actual conditions of future writing to insert conver- 
sation in the form of quotation in connection with narra- 
tive. 

The isolated sentence exercise is entirely artificial and 
machine-made; and the child knows it. What he wants 
to be able to do is to insert conversation, in its proper 
form, into any story or narrative he may be writing, 
where it naturally and properly comes. I am convinced 
that much of the failure of children to put in practice 
the knowledge of form which they are supposed to 
possess, is due to these exercises of an entirely isolated 
and artificial character. The child not unnaturally fails 
to see any connection between these manufactured exer- 
cises and the conversation or dialogue which he meets 
with in some story. I am sure it is a frequent expe- 
rience of every teacher that after any number of exer- 
cises of the isolated variety style, she will yet find the 
children utterly failing to practice the given art when 
an exercise not specifically designed for the purpose is 
given. The child is taught the use of quotation marks 
in isolated sentences, but when he is asked to give a 
written reproduction of a fable or short story, where 
his attention is not definitely called to quotation marks, 
he will forget all about them. Give children their drill 
in mechanical features in the setting and under the con- 
ditions in which they naturally occur. In this way only 
will they have the interest and value which they may 
and should have. 

To summarize the question of method, then, in teach- 
ing the mechanical features of the ianguage, we should 
proceed somewhat as follows: 

1. The method of discovery and induction for lay- 
ing the foundation of fact; for indicating .to 
the child how the given thing is done. 

2. Copy of some exercise involving the given fea- 
ture or features. 

3. Dictation exercise covering either the selection 
copied or one closely similar. 

4. Written exercise calling for the recognition of 
the given feature. 

5. Application, in all written work, of the fact or 
facts learned. 


MECHANICAL FEATURES TO BE TAUGHT IN 
THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES | 

It row remains to indicate the various mechanical 
features which should be taught in the course of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. In a few cases one 
presentation will be sufficient, but for the great ma- 
jority of them frequent repetition will be necessary 
in order to establish the correct form. The needs of 
the class will be the teacher’s guide in the matter of 
repetition. It is her business to get the thing done, and 
“setting the thing done” is the sole criterion of the 
number of repetitions. 

The following list is arranged by grades. It is not 
to be construed as an arbitrary arrangement, how- 
ever, and is merely offered as a working basis. The 
essential thing is the distinct advantage accruing from 
a systematic and methodical presentation of the given 
facts. 

The particular order in which the facts are presented 
will be determined, in part at least, by the needs of the 
school. 


FOURTH GRADE 
Capitalization and abbreviation of the days of the 
week and the months of the year. 
How to abbreviate and punctuate street (St.) and 
avenue (Ave.). 
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Abbreviations Mr., Mrs., Dr., Rev. 

Words I and O always written with capitals. 

Capital used to begin each line of poetry. 

Use of hyphen in to-day and to-morrow. 

Use of hyphen when word is broken at end of 
line. 

Name of holidays—Thanksgiving, Christmas, etc.,— 
written with capitals. 

How to write unbroken quotations. 

Capital used with the words Uncle and Aunt. 

Use of apostrophe to indicate possession. 

Use of apostrophe in contractions, like don’t, I’ll, 
can’t, etc. 

Use of capitals in writing titles of books, stories, 
etc. 

Use of capitals in referring to Deity. 

Use of apostrophe in o’clock. 

Indention of first word in paragraph. 

FIFTH GRADE 
It will be necessary to review many of the items 
listed in the fourth grade, and these should be taken 
into account in the work of the fifth grade. With pos- 
sibly one or two exceptions, I have not deemed it neces- 
sary, however, to enumerate these in the fifth grade 
list. 

How to write quotations, unbroken and broken. 

Use of capitals in referring to the name of a people 
or nationality; e. g., American, English, etc. 

The abbreviations B. C., and A. D. 

Arrangement of lines in poetry where 
runs over to the next. 

Indention of first word in paragraph. 

Use of caret to show where omitted word belongs. 

Form in leter-writing. 

Use of comma following the word of address in a 
sentence. 

Use of comma to set off interposed words, like 
“however,” “moreover,” etc. 

Capitals used in titles and headings, except prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions, and the worlds the, an and a. 

Quotation marks used in referring to title of book. 

Use of comma to separate words in a series. 

Use of comma to set off explanatory phrase or 
clause; e. g., Daniel Boone, the illustrious hunter, 
etc. 

Use of capitals in referring to office of distinction, 
as, “The Governor of Minnesota.” 

Periods after abbreviations of the names of states, 
as Mich., IIl., etc. 

Meaning and punctuation of following abbreviations: 
etc., viz., e. g., i. e. 

Apostrophe in contractions like ’tis, ’twas. 

SIXTH GRADE 
Review such items in the work of the preceding 
grades as seems necessary. 

Exercises in writing unbroken and broken quota- 
tions. 

Period after heading or title of selection. 

Arabic figures used in numbering paragraphs, 
words, etc. 

Period after Roman numbers, as Edward VIL, 
George III. 

Abbreviations used in denoting time: inst., the pres- 
ent month; ult, the last month; prox., next 
month; M., noon; A. M., forenoon; P. M., after- 
noon. 

Exercises on all needed uses of the comma. 

How to write, punctuate, and capitalize “liner” ad- 
vertisements. 

Abbreviations chap., p., pp., Co., vol. 

Abbreviations for pound, ounce, yard, etc. 

Use of parenthesis. 

Use of dash in place of parenthesis. 

Use of colon preceding an enumeration or list. 

Quotation within a quotation requires single marks. 

Use of comma in words or phrases implying con- 
trast. 


one line 
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Hints and Helps 


A READING HINT 


Reading in many schools seems a mechanical pro- 
cess entirely. In others, while many pupils prepare 
the work carefully, some neglect it. One teacher used 
this device with great success: A pupil, selected the 
day before, took his place before the class. The others 
asked questions from the lesson for him to answer. If 
he failed, the one who asked it answered and took his 
place, the recitation proceding as before. After thoroly 
touching on all points in this manner, the lesson was 
recited as usual. The results are obvious. Pupils be- 
came enthusiastic. Their lessons were prepared with 
great care. If they held the floor it was their ambi- 
tion to keep it; if not, to get it. Thus by going over 
the work before the recitation many points not under- 
stood were made clear, and pupils were aided in the 
proper expression.—Popular Educator. 


STUDY TREES AND WOODS 


Epna R. Ormssy, in School and Home Education. 

October is a good time to have children begin the 
study of trees. They gather, press and mount the leaf 
from each tree as they learn to recognize it. They study 
its general shape and mode of branching, its flowers and 
fruit. They get, when possible, pieces of the wood and 
polish them to see the graining, learn what this par- 
ticular wood is most used for and its comparative value 
in the market. 

The children can learn which trees are native and 
which are cultivated. We find a greater variety in the 
parks and suburbs than in most forests. 

From the study of trees many children will be inter- 
ested to go farther and study forestry and the effect 
upon our country of the destruction of its vast forests 
and the means being taken to preserve and replace them. 
How have the forests of Europe been preserved? 

Then there are the industries growing out of this 
product. The making of paper from wood pulp. The 
children trace the life of the tree from the tiny sed, 
till they find it helping to make a great daily paper. 
They might visit a paper mill, a place where wooden 
plates are made, a saw-mill, a planing-mill, a furniture 
or a piano factory, learn how veneering is made, how the 
wood is treated to bring out the beautiful coloring and 
graining till there is a marvelously beautiful surface to 
please the eyes of generations. This latter process 
illustrates the fact that what polish does for woods it 
does also for people—makes them more valuable wher- 
ever placed afterwards, valuable just in proportion to 
their amount of polish, culture, education; and the 
boy who has never before realized the value of an 
education begins to think. 

How long does it take a tree to grow? Too long to 
wantonly destroy it. Children who have done such 
work can not help having a reverence and respect for 
trees and an appreciation of their beauty and _ indi- 
viduality. 


ORIGIN OF HALLOWEEN 


October ends with Halloween, the celebration of 
which as a festival takes its origin from the conversion 
of the Pantheon at Rome into a christian church, May 
13, 609, tho the official date was afterwards changed to 
November 1, so that the vigil on the eve of that festi- 
val falls on the last evening in October. 

The School Arts’ Book says that “the wierd prac- 
tices on the eve of All Hallows are not Christian in 
their origin, but pagan, a relic of the old superstitions 
which died that night in Rome before the Pantheon 


became ‘S. Maria Rotonda’ the next morning when ‘all 
the gods’ gave place to ‘all the saints’> Read Burns’ 
‘Halloween’ again and have the children consult. en- 
cyclopedias. 

“The eve or vigil of the festival of All Saints has 
long been observed in England as the time for young 
folks to crack nuts, duck for apples in a tub of water, 
and indulge in other harmless revelries. In Scotland 


They suggest fearsome, fiery spirits wandering in the 
dark. 


the ceremonies took on a more gruesome character. 
Halloween was there regarded as the night when spirits 
walk abroad and when even the human spirit could slip 
out of the body if it wished and visit as it pleased. It 
is probably owing to this old fashion that jack-o-lan- 
terns are so commonly used in this country on Hallo- 
ween. They do suggest fearsome, fiery spirits wander- 
ing in the dark. The pumpkin lantern is a good subject 
for drawing this month and holds possibilities for de- 
corative arrangement as the accompanying illustration 
reveals. This came from Billings, Montana, where Miss 
Ella G. McCray is the efficient director of drawing.” 


A WRITTEN TEST FOR EIGHTH-GRADE PUPILS 


Business men, who give employment to pupils com- 
ing from the eighth and ninth grades, sometimes com- 
plain that these pupils are neither quick nor accurate 
in the simplest arithmetical computations, nor do they 
know much about making out simple business state- 
ments in anything like a creditable manner. 

Following is a test valuable to teachers of these 
grades as showing wherein their pupils lack and thus 
enabling them to provide such exercises as . will 
strengthen the weak points: 

Harry Clifton bought of James Armitage goods as 
indicated below. The clerk who sold the goods and 
made the -memoranda mispelled some of the words. 
The bookkeeper corected these errors in making up 
the account and you are expected to do the same.-The 
memoranda showed the following charges: 

1 March, 2 dozzen Orranges at 45 cents a dozzen; 2 
March, 2 pecks of aples at 35c a peck; 3 3March, 2 cans 
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punkins @ 12%c. each; 4 Mar., 2 Galons Molassis at 
55c a gall and 2 lb Butter at 33c a pound; 6 March 11 
yards of callico at 7c per yard; 6 mar., 2 lb coffey at % 
of a dollar a pound; 7Mar. 1 sack Sugor, $1.18; 8 Mar, 
1 gal sirrup, $1.00; 10 March, Pickels, 33c; next day, 
Cabbage, 12 cents; 14 Mar, Cheese 75c.; 15 Bar., 3 Ib. 
Rasins at 15c a pound; ditto 2 ton soft cole at $3.75 
a ton; 16 March, paid in cash $6.00 on acct; 17 March, 
3 rolls wall Paper @ 17c a roll; 20 March, 3 hours plum- 
mers Time at 50 cents an hour; 25 March, 1 refrigerater, 
$20.00; 27 March, 1 spunge, 37 cents; last day of the 
month, 2 doz. Lemons at 16 cents a doz. 

Let the pupils rule their own bill papers. They can 
obtain plenty of models in actual bills sent to their own 
families, and in looking them up will be impressed by 
the practical value of the “actual business practice” 
they thereby obtain. After a couple of days spent 
by the pupils (not by the teacher) in searching for the 
sort of bill paper they consider best to use, let them 
write out the itemized bill for the foregoing, showing 
the amount due on the account, and also properly re- 
ceipt the bill. 

It is a dull pupil that can not be interested in such 
work presented by a wide-awake teacher. 

In a test using this exercise with 144 pupils there 
were 551 mispelled words. One pupil, who evidently 
did not know how to spell “refrigerator,” substituted 
therefor the word “ice-box.” This was not considered 
an error, as the resourcefulness shown was worth more 
than the mere memory of how the word was spelled. 
Forty-seven of the pupils failed to enter the name of 
the debtor properly, and only 13 of the 144 receipted 
the bill in proper form. 


DON’T CARRY ALL THE LEARNER'S LOAD 


Many an otherwise excellent teacher's weakest point 
can be found in the doing too much for the child. Not 
infrequently teachers break themselves down doing what 
they should get the children to do for themselves, and 
often thereby earn the pupils’ disregard and even dis- 
like, tho neither are conscious of the cause. The most 
efficient and also the best beloved teachers are those 
who, while apparently doing nothing, manage to keep 
their pupils so happily busy that they neither have time 
for mischief but, in addition to the great advantage of 
learning to do by doing, they have the supreme satisfac- 
tion of work well done, obtainable in no other way. At 
the very beginning of the year it is wise to commence 
guarding against this pernicious habit and still better 
to continue guarding against it with that unceasing vigi- 
lance which is the only price of safety. 

In his annual address to his teachers at the beginning 
of the new school year, Superintendent Greenwood of 
Kansas City gave this warning against the danger of 
depriving the pupil of the inestimable advantage of long- 
continued toil, his own toil, not someone else’s: 

. “I believe one of the most serious defects in our en- 

tire educational system, from the nursery thru the post- 
graduate work in our best universities, is that the teach- 
ers carry too much of the loads for the learners—that 
they explain and direct and lift the learners over too 
many hard places. The best start is certainly given in 
the lowest primary work, but primary methods are con- 
tinued too long and carried up too high. A child should 
not always be a baby. Instead of the pupil’s doing his 
own thinking for himself, the teacher sets the thinking, 
the manner of doing it, and then does it, the child re- 
maining the passive recipient. The text-books, too, are 
got up to make everything as easy as possible, a sort 
of bicycle road from which every stone and earth knob 
have been removed. The pupils are slid over the hard 
places so easily that they really do not get hold of any- 
thing thoroly enough to understand it. American teach- 
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ers do not only the thinking, but very nearly all the 
work for the pupils, as compared with European 
teachers. 

“There are two sides, however, to this question. If 
one looks for a moment at the mechanical equipment of 
a modern up-to-date school, he is confounded at the 
outlay in most of them in the way of relief maps, the 
botanical, zoological, and geological specimens labeled 
ready for examination, or awaiting inspection and inves- 
tigation. Colored maps, plates, and all the improve- 
ments added to kindergarten, classroom and laboratory 
—all there to arouses the praises of the parents, the 
approbation of the teachers, and to cloy the senses of 
the pupils. Equipments are to be seen at a glance as 
are billboard advertisements. Everything is so well il- 
lustrated and so simplified that all the pupil has to do 
is to turn his eyes to see, and his ears to listen, and 
literally he drinks it all in. Yet this will not educate. 
What I would emphasize is, that an education made so 
easy is no education. It is a make-believe. There are 
no short cuts to learning a subject. Get wise quick is 
a fallacy, the same in education as in business. Illus- 
trations are helps, but they can never take the place of 
long-continued toil.” 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS 
Ws. M. Girrin, Principal Willard School, Chicago. 


Not long ago a teacher in the state of Iowa thought 
of a very original plan, one that has impressed me forc- 
ibly. She wrote to the superintendent of schools of one 
of the largest cities in Scotland, asking him if he would 
be willing for the members of her class, which was a 
fourth-grade class, to write each a letter to a corres- 
ponding member of his class. He wrote back that he 
would be glad to make the exchange. Each child in her 
class was given a particular subject on which to write. 
One chose the rivers of America, another the cities, 
another our government, another the president, etc. 
These letters were sent to Scotland, and in return— 
perhaps six weeks after—each child received an answer 
to his letter; and I think if my readers could have heard 
some of the answers which were sent to these letters, 
they would not think that it could be possible for us 
to make our children fee] a too great love for our coun- 
try. It is sometimes charged that we, as Americans, 
are too one-sided, that we are inclined to frown down 
every other form of government and think that there is 
no good in any other; but when these little Scotchmen 
wrote about their queen, saying that there was no other 
ruler in the world like her, no other country like Scot- 
land and no other city like Edinburgh, and no form 
of government to be compared to theirs, it was evident 
that they were in some way being instilled with a love 
for their country. One little fellow in America, unbe- 
known to his teacher, put a postcript in his letter, ask- 
ing: “What do you think of the Venezuelan question?” 
When the answer came back it was as follows: 

“We love no other country more than America. If 
we wanted to ask advice, we would go to no other 
country sooner than to her; but we wish it understood 
that we take back seats to no one; and when we want 
advice from anyone we will ask it.” 

This from a fourth grader, and this from a country 
ruled by a limited monarchy! I wonder how many of 
our boys and girls have as deep, uncompromising love 
for our country and its rulers. 

One little fellow took to task the American people 
for their manner of electing their officers, saying he did 
not see why any government should have laws that 
would make it necessary as soon as an election took place 
to change all the departments and create an entirely new 
system, while in their country an election might take 
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place and one would scarcely know that there had been 
any change. 

This is simply mentioned to illustrate the fact that 
other countries are taking as much, if not more, pains 
to instill the youth with a love of country and its rulers 
as to teach the rules of grammar. 

Of course the other letters spoke of the scenery in 
Scotland, description of its. rivers, etc., etc. 

The teacher, in speaking of it afterward, said that 
the week the answers came she put in a whole day as a 
geography lesson. And who will say that it was not 
well spent? 

Supervision 

Let me suggest also that but little can be done to 
improve our schools if there is but superficial super- 
vision of them. One visit a year or one visit a term, is 
not enough to be of any practical value to a school or 
a district in which it is located. If there are too many 
schools to visit often, I suggest that it will be well to 
consolidate them. No school should have less than thirty 
pupils. Any one who has_ been obliged to put in day 
after day with eight or ten pupils, knows what a mon- 
otonous routine it becomes. It will cost less to estab- 
lish a system of transportation, making it possible for 
all the pupils to be taken from house to house, to a cen- 
tral school, than it will to maintain three small schools, 
all three of which must be heated, each kept in repair 
and each provided with at least one teacher. Try to 
educate the people up to this, and thereby cause a lasting 
benefit to the system. I feel that I am trespassing here, 
however, on the report from the committee appointed 
on “Rural Schools,” by the National Education as- 
sociation; and hence will say no more on this question, 
but will refer my hearers to the said report for other 
valuable information. 

But to return to the supervision; does supervision 
necessarily mean visitation daily, weekly or even month- 
ly? Cannot a superintendent be in touch with all of his 
schools all of the time if he will set his mind in that 
direction? I have visited many different counties in 
many different states as an instructor. In one of the 
best visited—outside of Cook county, of course—the 
superintendent had a plan that impressed me very favor- 
ably. He not only visited each of his schools as often 
as possible, but during the whole year was in com- 
munication with each teacher in the county. For ex- 
ample, at one time a circular was sent to each school 
and to each teacher in that school, containing the fol- 
following: 

Suggestive Questions 


1. Have the little folks in your school received the 
attention due them? 

2. Has the proper effort been made to get the pupils 
to feel that school property is to be used and not abused? 

3. What features of the work need most attention 
in the school with which you have been connected? 

4. Will you kindly suggest anything that may tend 
toward bettering the work in your school? 

5. Have you called on or made personal appeals to 
the parents in your district of irregular and tardy pupils? 
If not, why not? Are you furnishing the superintendent 
and trustees the names of such pupils and the names 
of the parents? If not, why not? 

6. Is your room kept warm? 

7. Do you see that pupils pay for glass broken or 
other property destroyed? 

Do you ask your questions so that they may be 
answered by yes or no? If so, why? 

9. Are you hearing recitations without the text book 
before you? If not, why? 

10. Will your reports at the close of your term show 
your successor, should there be one, the standing of each 
pupil in his grade? 

Kindly send answers to each of these questions at 
your earliest convenience. 

In a few weeks this was followed by another circular, 
as follows: 
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1, Are your classes passing over work faster than 
they understand it? 

2. Are you visiting your patrons and consulting and 
rg consulted as to the work they are paying you to 


Welcome Criticism 


During my official visits I have received the following 
suggestions and respectfully submit them to you: 

Some teachers are in the habit of sending saucy an- 
swers to requests or suggestions from the parents. 
Should you do this? Should you not listen to any 
criticism or suggestion that is given you by parents? 
Should you not rather invite criticism? May you not 
often find valuable hints contained therein if you look 
for them. No doubt the superintendent of this county 
had read Oliver Wendell Holmes who said nothing 
better, among all the good things that he said, than 
when remarking that the majority of the people in this 
world simply wanted a suggestion in order to enable 
them to do good work. 

By means of these circulars the superintendent was 
at all times in touch with all of his teachers, and was 
enabled to follow out this valuable suggestion of Dr. 
Holmes. 

Let the superintendent be chosen, then, from the 
number—I might say limited number—who are able to 
give these suggestions that are so much needed by the 
majority. Let the superintendent be such a man—or 
woman—that the teacher may feel that his superintend- 
ent has him in mind at all times; such a man that the 
teacher may know when he asks for a renewal of his 
certificate, he is going to be met with such a document 
as the teachers of another county are met with. 


Renewing Certificates 


When the time for renewal of a certificate comes, the 
superintendent of this county sends out a card contain- 
ing the following extract from the school laws of 
Illinois: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the county superintendent to 
grant certificates to such persons as may on due ex- 
amination be found qualified. 

“The county superintendent may in his option renew 
such certificates at their expiration by his endorsement 
thereon. 

“If you wish to have your certificate renewed, which 
will expire on (date) please fill out every item on this 
folder. Send it with certificate and $1 to this office 
before the expiration of the certificate. Please fill out 
carefully, as this card is to be filed in the office: 

1. Your name. 

2. I taught during the past year at 

3. I have attended meetings of the County 
Teachers’ association the past year; A. M. .........sssessee 
P. 

4. I attended the last county institute 
days. 

5. State in regard to any other institutes or summer 
schools you have attended and name some benefits you 
received from it or them. 


A FINITE CLOD 


Manet Fietcuer, Decatur, III. 


The hands of the old Seth, Thomas clock pointed to 
a quarter after four, and Holly Blakeney, with the tears 
dribbling down his nose, again put his hands behind 
him and looked pathetically at his unrelenting teacher. 
Outside on the ball diamonds the boys of all shapes and 
sizes were dancing up and down and yelling for pure 
joy, or else beating with sticks on tin pans, and the big 
girls, perched on the fence in a wavering line, were 
flourishing. the. school colors. The sharp click! click! 
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with the buzzing undertone of voices floated up to 
Holly, and by craning his neck he could see the green 
and white streamers of the H. B. Durfee school waving 
in the wind. 

He sniffled audibly and wiped his eyes with his sleeve, 
Miss Lucy, sitting at her desk, glanced up vaguely. 
Then her brow clouded. “Charles Blakeney,” she said 
angrily, “put your hands behind you and keep them 
there.” 

Holly hesitated a moment, then sullenly obeyed. 

“T didn’t drop them marbles; they just rolled out, and 
I want to go to the game,” he whimpered. 

“Charles!” There was a suggestion of lightning in 
that quiet voice, and Holly slipped down in his seat 
with a little sobbing murmur. ; 

“When I’m thru this piece of work I’ll hear your side 
of the story,” said Miss Lucy coldly, as she again dipped 
her pen in the ink. “And if you want to go to the game 
at all you’d better sit in position.” 

Outside there was the sharp clatter of hoofs on the 
pavement, and the prolonged ringing of bicycle bells. 
A jeering shout went up from the Durfee children when 
the clangor ceased. 


“Eat up the hole in a doughnut, 
Sow your ice cream in the fall, 
Then watch the poor West Enders 
Try to beat Durfee at ball!” 
sang the girls on the fence. 

The West End team had come, everybody was yelling, 
the game was going to begin, and he, Holly Blakeney, 
was the only fellow in the school who wouldn’t get to 
see it. The other teachers and pupils had gone happily 
out with colors flying a long time ago. 

“T’ll have to work until five o’clock,’ Miss Lucy had 
demurred when the principal rallied her for her lack of 
school spirit. 

“Who knows the game and plays it well? 

He’s from the Durfee! Dell Dell! Dell!” 
came in thru the windows. The game had begun, and 
Dell was at the bat. 

“Oh, blame Miss Lucy! Who ever saw such an old 
hog for marbles? And such a nose! She smelled the 
licorice out of your pencil-box, and the very chewing 
gum out of your most hidden pocket. The seventh-grade 
girls said she could smell one day what she was going 
to have for dinner the next. She was a fine one to keep 
him from the game! He’d cut her head off. He’d blow 
her brains out. He’d knock her all to pieces. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
, All good children go to heaven; 
* When we get there God will say 
” ‘H. B. Durfee, step this way!’” 
came in a shrill falsetto from the girls on the fence. 
Holly paused in his plans for vengeance and grinned 
thru his tears. He and Hank Gollings had made that 
yell around by the water buckets one day, and then got 
the little third graders to yell it. Of course all the 
teachers came in a flurry, and every one forbade her 
room to use it. But Hank had passed word around at 
recess that day that everybody was to yell it anyway. 
Teachers were cranks, but they couldn’t do anything 
to a fellow after school. He and Hank were to lead, 
and now even the girls were yelling it! ; 

There was another roar, followed by a painful, pro- 
longed silence. Holly judged that the principal was 
doing things. Everybody walked the chalk when the 
principal was around. 

The realization that he was not out leading yells with 
Hank, to share all the bliss and the blame of it, smote 
Holly anew, and he gave a sharp howl and clapped a 
grimy palm over his eyes. 


Miss Lucy jumped and dropped her pen. She picked 


it up and put it gravely on the rack, then leaned her 
cheek on her hand and looked at Holly, who had not 
moved, 

There passed thru her mind all those things Miss 
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Hawkins ‘across the hall had told her when Holly 
Davis, with books pressed tightly to his breast, and 
hanging head, had entered her room that first day in 
December. “His real name’s Charles,” Miss Hawkins 
had said, “but his baby brothers both call his Holly, 
and you know how children seize upon nicknames. His 
mother spends most of her time under the kitchen table 
with a wicked flask in her hand, and his father peddles 
shoestrings. Holly’s stupid, you'll never find a stupider. 
He’s meek and mild as any lamb. I always called him 
my ‘finite clod,’ but mark my words, some day there’l? 
be a spark that'll make things interesting. Holly didn’t 
inherit that jaw and those red eyes for nothing.” 

“Come here, Charles,” said Miss Lucy very gravely. 

Holly stumbled up to her desk. ‘The momentary 
bravado was gone; here was only a very little boy with 
a tear-stained face and a broken heart. Miss Lucy had 
never seen him cry before. 

“You remember I told you to get a little cloth bag, and 
if you didn’t, the next time you dropped a marble you'd 
have to stay a half-hour after school and give me every 
single one you had?” she asked. 

“My mother wouldn’t make me one,” said Holly, 
ominously quieting. “And I wasn’t playing with them 
marbles; I just leaned over to pick up my eraser and 
they rolled out.” 

Miss Lucy was silent a moment. There was an un- 
dercurrent of righteous anger in the child’s voice, and it 
made her feel as if she were unfair. She felt suddenly 
weary and loth to deal with this puzzling boy. 

She pulled out a drawer in the desk. ‘ 

“Pyt them in here,” she said shortly, “then go, if 
you want to see that game.” She walked to the window 
and looked out. 

Holly hesitated, and his eyes narrowed a little. Then 
he snatched a handful of. marbles from his pocket and 
threw them iuto the drawer. He looked fearfully at 
Miss Lucy out of the corner of his eye, but her back 
was immovable. He threw each successive handful of 
beloved agates and crockeries a little harder, until his 
pockets were empty, and the dangling of his hands 
against their flatness brought home to him a realization 
of the greatness of his loss. For the moment his tears 
started again. Then a great change came over the boy. 
His eyes burned and his jaw protruded. He reached 
out swiftly, grasped a handful of the marbles and put 
them back in his pocket. With one sweep of his arm 
he brushed all the report cards Miss Lucy had been 
busy over, into the waste basket by the desk. 


As Miss Lucy, who had not interpreted the sounds 
aright, still did not turn, he gave a quick glance at the 
clock and swaggered out into the cloakroom. There 
was another yell from the diamonds; Hoover was doubt- 
less making a home-run. Yet Holly Blakeney, for some 
strange reason, stood motionless in the center of the big 
hall. His eyes were very red, and his hands were 
clenched. She would take his marbles, would she? 
She would keep him from the game—the last game of 
the public school league—to watch her work at those 
old reports? 

From his trousers pocket he clawed out a big soft 
lump of chewing gum. He listened a moment, but Miss 
Lucy had not stirred. Then he leaned over and de- 
liberately dropped the lump down the hot register 
The effect surpassed his wildest expectations. The 
thick smoke rolled up instantly, and with it a smell that 
made even Holly clap his hand to his small nose and 
draw quickly back. The janitor, brush in hand, came 
clattering angrily down from upstairs, and Miss Lucy’s 
insulted nose was uplifted in the doorway. 

Holly Blakeney, a-tingle with his first dip into wicked- 
ness, stared a moment. Then it was as if a tight string 
snapped somewhere in his little body. He flung his 
cap around his head, gave one derisive howl at Miss 
Lucy, and, a finite clod no longer, leaped down the 
stairs and out to the game. 
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THE SHEPHERD 


How sweet is the shepherd’s sweet lot; 
From the morn to the evening he strays; 
He shall follow his sheep all the day, 

And his tongue shall be filled with praise. 


For he hears the lamb’s innocent call, 

And he hears the ewe’s tender reply; 

He is watchful while they are in peace, 

For they know when their shepherd is nigh. 


BLACKBOARD ILLUSTRATION 
GEOGRAPHY.—III. 


Francis O. Bewzer, Principal Hawthorne School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
SHORE LINES 


The study of shore-lines affords an interesting as well 
as profitable phase of Geographical work. If the class 
has opportunity for field work in that connection, how 
fortunate that class should feel! Yet, in the absence of 
that much-to-be-desired privilege, recourse may be had 
to the laboratory. A fairly wide rectangular tank or 
trough to hold the water; some sand or clay for the 
land, or better still, have both; a sprinkling can with 
which to make rain; an old straw hat or a hand bel- 
lows to produce wind fer wave action; with these for 
equipment, opportunity may be made for the study of 
shore line changes. 

That the shore lines of countries are gradually chang- 
ing needs no re-statement, and that different coast lines 
differ widely in character is also obvious. The New 
England coast, for instance, forms a strong contrast to 
that of Florida, Texas, or western South America. 
These are good illustrations of coastal changes due to 
the influence of the elevation or the depression of the 
coast itself. Then comes the action 
of the wind and waves on the 
sea borders, resulting in cliffs, sea 
caves, promontories, etc. Since 
the latter forms are taken as the 
subject of this sketch, it will not 
be necessary to enter further into 
the discussion of all the agencies 
that are factors in coast sculpture. 

The. rugged coast of Norway 
and the magnificent cliffs and 
headlands of England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, form striking examples 
of this class of coast lines. Here 
the howling tempests awaken and 
set in motion a mighty army of 
crested warriors from the bosom 
of the Atlantic. These come at 
less than a two-minute speed 
charging on with incessant fury, 
flinging themselves with such 
mighty force against the rocky 
battlements that their booming 
can be heard far inland, while the 
ground vibrates and trembles with 
the fierceness of an impact equal 
to the force of several tons to the 
Square foot. Many often come 
crowding into a narrow inlet, 
climbing over one another, and 
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perhaps leaping up to.a height of two hundred feet in 
their efforts to scale the ramparts. Should the water be 
shallow, containing rock fragments, some angry giants 
may seize a rock weighing sometimes as much as a ton 
and hurl it with deadly effect, time and again, against the 
rocky barrier. No place here for ships. Witness the fate 
of the Spanish Armada, or terrors of the Maelstrom. 
Bays, grottoes, sea caves, etc., are often formed in this 
way. Frequently long strips of coast line are thus ren- 
dered dangerous for navigation. 


DRAWING THE CLIFFS. 


The predominant idea of the sketch, of course, will 
be to represent the bold and rocky character of the 
exposed coast. Fix first the general direction of the 
coast by a light zigzag line, or make the line heavy and 
jagged at the start, if you prefer. Next decide upon 
the location of the horizon line. I should place this 
rather high, inasmuch as it will assist in the general 
effect to put in details somewhat abnudantly. Then 
sketch in lightly the general contour of the larger 
masses, following this with the placing of the subord- 
inate features, such as the rocks, clouds, light-house, 
etc. The bold, rocky edge, constituting the face of the 
cliff, should be worked in by using the side of the 
crayon, giving the greater pressure to one end, and 
bring the stroke down from the top. The irregularity 
of this descending stroke will produce the rocky ap- 
pearance desired. Vary the pressure at different places, 
getting strong, light, and middle tones, and in this way 
add life to the drawing. The high lights will add ma- 
terially to the general tone of the sketch. To suggest 
wind or an approaching storm some such device as 
the leaning sail, the lowering clouds, or homeward 
flight of birds may be utilized. Give due regard to the 
perspective of receding lines, and make the whole 
sketch quite large, something like three by three feet. 
This will be more in keeping with the character of the 
subject, will be more effective from across the room, 
and will go far in giving the children a correct and vivid 
mental picture of the form under consideration. Use 
the hand in rubbing in the spray and cloud effects. 
Related forms, such as chasms, bluffs, etc., will easily 
follow. Look for word pictures in literature bearing 
on similar themes. Attention may be called in this 
connection to “The Landing of the Pilgrims;” or, note 
the pictures in the following from Scott: 
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“Long projecting reefs of rock, extending under 
water, and only evincing their existence by here and 
there a peak entirely bare, or by the breakers which 
formed over those that were partially covered, rendered 
Knockwinnock Bay dreaded by pilots and shipmasters. 
The crags, which rose between the beach and the main- 
land to the height of two or three hundred feet, af- 
forded in their crevices shelter for innumerable sea 
fowl, in situations seemingly secured by their dizzy 
height from the rapacity of man. Many of these wild 
tribes, with the instinct which sends them to seek the 
land before a storm arises, were now winging toward 
their nests with the shrill and dissonant clang which an- 
nounces disquietude and fear. The disk of the sun be- 
came almost totally obscured ere he had altogether sunk 
below the horizon, and an early and lurid shade of dark- 
ness blotted the serene twilght of a summer evening. 
The wind began next to rise; but its wild and moaning 
sound was heard for some time, and its effects became 
visible on the bosom of the sea, before the gale was 
felt on shore. The mass of waters, now dark and 
threatening, began to lift itself in larger ridges and 
sink in deeper furrows, forming waves that rose high 
in foam upon the breakers, or burst upon the beach 
with a sound resembling distant thunder.” 


SOME PHASES OF GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHING 


G. B. Corrman, Superintendent of East Mendota Pub- 
lic Schools, Mendota, III. 
THE OHIO RIVER VALLEY 

The teacher should place an outline map of the United 
States on the board or on a large-size card board. This 
map should have some of the principal cities, rivers, 
mountains and the other natural divisions of the country 
studied by the pupils. If Minneapolis and the pineries 
and the wheatfields of the North have been studied, that 
section should have a prominent place on the map. The 
mountains along the eastern coast should be on the map. 
The Mississippi River and the Ohio should be there. 
The principal tributaries of the Ohio should be placed 
on the map as they are worked out. 

The teacher should have in view the three natural 
divisions of the Ohio Valley. First the mountain dis- 
tricts; second, the hilly district between Pittsburg and 
Louisviile; third, the bottom lands. 

The pupils should first be taken up to Lake Chau- 
tauqua, where the Allegheny river rises; there only 
eleven miles from Lake Erie. They should trace this 
river along its narrow valley, to where it joins the Mon- 
ongahela. Attention should be given to the soil, the 
climate and the productions. They should see the 
kinds of forests and above all they should see the huge 
oil tanks and the oil fields. This will lead them to 
speculate on the development of the country and the 
probable occupation of the people. 

Again, away up in the mountains of West Virginia 
the Monongahela winds its way thru the narrow valleys 
until it joins the Allegheny at Pittsburg. Along this 
way the pupil will see many interesting things, many 
things that will cause him to think of possible commerce 
in this section of the country. In some places he will 
see rugged cliffs and almost canyons; in other places, 
coz: cropping out along the bluffs; and almost all along 
the entire course, some kind of. mining, either coal or 
iron. He will also see many rafts of logs floating down 
the river, and if he has studied the pineries of the north, 
he will at once know what it all means. He will doubt- 
less want to.,,know the kinds of timber and where the 
saw mills are. 

Pittsburg and Allegheny seem to be the center of the 
commerce of this section of the country. There the 
pupils will be delighted to see everything that nature 
has induced man to construct, in order to carry on the 
commerce of the country. There will be found the great 
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iron works, tall chimneys, smoking night and day: 
Pittsburg is also the great oil center, for refining and 
preparing the crude oil for use. Much glass is also 
made here. Here is an opportunity to cause the pupil 
to reason why the factories are at Pittsburg. When he 
goes out in the hills and mountains, he finds coal of 
the best quality, and iron in abundance. They have 
both at hand. On the incoming trains, he sees cars 
loaded with coal and iron ore. The boats that ply the 
rivers are bringing the same material. Then what do 
the out-going trains and boats carry? There is the prob- 
lem of commerce for the pupils. By constantly leading 
the pupils in the daily walks of the people of that section 


Storage yard of a blast furnace, showing mounds of ore 
and, piles of pig iron—Natural School Geography. 


they will soon master the problem. I mean by that, 
study the processes of making the iron or extracting it 
from its ore; study the processes of making glass; go 
out in the mountains and live the life of the miner, in 
the coal mine and the iron mine. But in doing this 
always have your bearing. Never make it a passive 
story that happened somewhere, it matters not; but make 
it a real thing, some place that has boundaries and a 
location that the pupil knows. Have them bear in mind 
that this is on the western slope of the mountains; that 
to the north lie the great lakes and to the south the 
Gulf of Mexico, and to the west a vast stretch of country 
diversified with various things used by man. They will 
see Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis and the rolling 
Mississippi. 

There are many things the teacher can use to lead 
the pupils to see this section of the country. School 
journals are full of illustrations. The text books have 
many, and by writing to railroads and factories, many 
useful pictures can be had for the asking. Do not neglect 
the history. It helps to make the impression lasting 
and gives spice to the work. There are many scenes 
of warfare alonog these rivers, especially in earlier days. 
The story of Braddock in the French and Indian wars; 
the thrilling incidents that the early settlers had with 
the Indians in this section of the country are worth 
telling to the class to give interest and cause them to 
hunt for the location and thus discover other things. 

One other thing should not be overlooked, that is 
the cause of the overflow of the Ohio. This perhaps can 
be worked out from the standpoint of the great forests. 
The fact that a great deal of the water was taken in by 
the loose soil and leaves of the forest and thus pre- 
vented from running immediately into the rivers. This 
will lead to the destruction of the forests and their use; 
the kinds of wood and the present conditions. There 
are many stories of the hardships that the early settlers 
went thru in order to clear away and settle the country. 
There is now a great dread of flood along the Ohio, in 
the spring of the year on account of high water. 

At the wharfs of Pittsburg can be seen thousands of 
steamboats, either unloading all kinds of produce from 
the south and west, or loading what? Coal? Yes, a 
great deal of coal.is shipped down the Ohio, not on the 
steamboats but in“barges made especially for that pur- 
pose. One steamboat will tow many barges down the 
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river. The Ohio river is christened by some “the great 
coal chute.” There are steamboats that make the entire 
trip from Pittsburg to New Orleans. 

From Pittsburg to Cincinnati the pupils should note 
the physical conditions of the country. On the north 
they will see flowing into the Ohio the Muskingum and 
the Scioto, and they will note three canals from the 
north. Where are they and where do they come from? 
Are they still in use? Why were they made? There 
must have been a demand for them. Which one is be- 
ing reconstructed and for what? On the south we'have 
the Kanawha, Kentucky and Big Sandy. Note carefully 
on the map where these rivers rise; then place them in 
your own map. By doing this the pupils will get the 
extent of the valley. 

At Louisville is another stopping place. Here is a 
great center of commerce. Here the river falls twenty 
feet in three miles, making it impossible for the boats 
to pass over the falls in low water. Thus the canal 
which should be carefully studied. Pictures can be 
gotten or drawings can be made that will give the 
pupils the right idea. 

What do the boats and railroads bring to Louisville 
and what do they take away? When we see the great 
number of hogsheads of tobacco and the plants that 
manufacture the tobacco, we are tempted to find where 
and how it grows. All along the Ohio, on both sides, 
for many miles can be seen the tobacco growing. Even 
in the heart of Kentucky we find many acres. The belt 
extends over the mountains in old Virginia. Let the 
pupils see this vast field and know the cost of a habit. 
It will be time well spent. Then put it on the map in 
big letters, Tobacco, “A Habit.” Louisville will be re- 
membered as the great tobacco market. But we must 
not forget that it is a great market for fruit and produce 
of all kinds raised in that section of the country. It is 
also a great railroad center. The pupils wii! notice that 
above Louisville the river is hedged in almost the 
entire way by bluffs, but below the city the bluffs begin 
to widen, and broad, rich bottom land is seen. This is 
very productive. In some places islands are formed. 
Much and valuable timber is found on both sides of the 
river, and extending far back. The tributaries can be 
studied with great interest and profit. The Green 
river, which rises in the hills of central Kentucky, drains 
a region that is of much interest. The surface is under- 
lined with limestones and many caverns are found, such 
as the famous Mammoth Cave. The conditions that 
caused the formation of the cave are worth study. It 
wilt add interest to the class to know that the cave has 
a total length of about 150 miles. It will be of interest 
to know what things are found in the cave, and then 
place it on the map. This section of the valley will 
be known as the region of caverns. This region may 
extend across the river to Indiana and include the 
famous Wyandot Cave in Crawford county. It will also 
extend to the regions of the Tennessee and Kentucky 
rivers. 

The Tennessee river is the longest tributary of the 
Ohio. It will be of interest to go up in the mountains 
of Virginia and North Carolina and trace its me- 
anderings till it flows into the Ohio. Why does it flow 
into the Mississippi or Gulf, instead of coming back 
north to the Ohio? If the pupils trace this out it will 
leave a lasting impression on their minds as to the 
topography of that part of the country 

The Wabash river should not be omitted from this 
study. It drains a vast and fertile country. Not all 
forest country but part of the great corn belt of the 
world, perhaps the greatest corn belt in the world. 

- When the map is complete it should contain as north- 
ern tributaries the Ohio, the Allegheny, Muskingum, 
Scioto and the Wabash; and as southern tributaries, 
Monongahela, Kanawha, Big Sandy, Green, Kentucky, 
Cumberland and Tennessee. The pupils should be able 
to stand at the head waters of Chautauqua or in the 
mountains of Virginia and view this vast valley with 
all that it takes to make it what it is. They should see 


Pittsburg, with all its smoke and factories, foundaries 
and manufactories of all kinds. They should see this 
commerce extending to Cincinnati, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis and even down the Mississippi. They should be 
able to see the height of land on either side and see 
that water collecting from rivulet to creek, from creek 
to river and at last, in one vast volume, emptying into 
the rolling Mississippi. 

It is my opinion that the history of this country 
should go hand in hand with the geography. When 
stories of Boone, Robertson and Sevier are read and 
studied by the pupils, it is usually without relation to 
the country where the scenes were. Most pupils con- 


A Field of Oil Wells—Natural School Geography. 


sider them as something thrilling, that happened some 
place but, just where, they do not know. If they are 
located at the time the pupils are trying to work out the 
geography of the country, one will assist the other, one 
will give interest to the other. When Clark marshalls 
his men for the purpose of sailing down the Ohio and 
making an attack on the British at Kaskaskia, the pupils 
will trace the route with interest, and will carefully 
note the difficulties he encounters in order to get to his 
destination. There may be other historical events that it 
would pay to take the time to tell and trace on the map. 

The teacher must not forget to bring out the relation 
of this great valley with the Atlantic coast. This will 
make the pupils familiar with the Appalachian moun- 
tains and the roads of commerce across them. It. will 
bring out the difficulty of making roads across the 
mountains. How many roads cross the Appalachian 
mountains? 

When some of the natural divisions of the country 
are studied, a comparison can be made. If the upper 


Mississippi has been studied, then a comparison with. 


the Ohio can be made. The forest of one section with 
that of the other, and the soil with the soil. The in- 
dustries of one section compared with another, show- 
ing that the kinds of crops or minerals determine to a 
great extent the manufactories and the business of the 
cities. Compare Minneapolis and St. Paul with Pitts- 
burg and Allegheny, showing the kinds of labor and 


‘the natural conditions that make them. Compare the 


extent of population and the cause of the difference. 

I believe it is a good plan to have the pupil make 
his own map. This can be done as it is worked out 
and placed on the large map. Some teachers think it 
is enough for the pupils just to observe this on the 
map in the books or on the wall, but I am convinced 
that it is best for the pupil to make the map. It will add 
interest and fix relations of places and sections. These 
outline maps may be run off on the hectograph or the 
outline map can be bought for a penny. At the close 
of the year the outline maps made by the pupils will 
be excellent for review and comparison. The pupils, 
themselves, will be proud of them. 
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Nature Study 


NATURE STUDY OUTLINES FOR 
OCTOBER 


Lura M. Eyvestone, State Normal School, Normal, III. 
“Each day I find new coverlids 
Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight, 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 
Her ferns kneel down full in my sight; 
I hear their chorus of ‘good night’ 
And half I smile, and half I weep, 
Listening while they lie down to sleep.” 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 

The work of the year is coming to a close. October— 
“the sunset month of the year’—brings in its train 
many hues and tints in nature. Its rich colors are seen 
not only in leaves but in the flowers and ripening fruits. 

Make special effort to bring your children into contact 
with nature this month. Let their whole being be 
filled by its influence. Say with Alice Cary: 

“Come, happy children, come with me, 
We'll walk on the hills and by the brooks; 
And I'll show vou stories in pretty books. 
There isn’t a blossom under our feet 

But has some teaching short and sweet 
That is richly worth the knowing.” 

If it is at all possible go on excursions to the parks, 
woods, or just a weed patch. Know the ground before- 
hand over which you are to take your class, have a 
definite purpose in going, have clearly in mind just 
what you are to do for the children and what they 
are to do for themselves. Give them as much freedom 
as possible, but keep them under control. 

Many of the suggestions made in the September 
issue of The School Century will be used and extended 
thru the month of October. Continue the leaf study 
by such questions as: Why, from the standpoint of 
the tree, do the leaves fall? Why not have leaves re- 
main on trees all winter? Is work of leaf done when 
it falls from the tree? What covers seed and flowers? 
What becomes of fallen leaves? Of what use is leaf 
mould? 

Make little leaf booklets and leaf calendars. 


PREPARATION FOR WINTER 

Ask the children to account for changes which we 
see in plant and animal life. 

Preparation for winter: Examine the buds of the trees 
studied the previous month. Tell uses of the seeds. 
Collect and examine seeds of the trees, weeds, flowers, 
etc. How are seeds disseminated? How protected? 

Make a chart of seeds scattered by the wind, as milk- 
weed, thistle, etc.; those scattered by animals and man, 
sandburrs, burdocks, “beggar lice,” . sticktights, etc.; 
those self-scattered—balsam, poppy, radish seeds, etc.; 
scattered by birds—cherries, berries, grain, etc.; those 
planted by man, fruit, vegetable, etc. 

Find how most of the seeds upon the school grounds, 
or vacant lots, or in nearby woods, are being scattered. 


THE MILKWEED 


Center the study of seed dispersal about the milkweed 
as it furnishes one of the most exquisite illustrations 
of the way the plant mother protects and provides for 
the dispersion of seeds. 

A Field Lesson: Take pupils outdoors if possible to 
see the milkweed. Give them something definite to 
look for. Find plant with green or brown pods. One 
with no pods at all. Note the kind of place in which 
the plant is found growing. Note the number of plants 
in the field. Their location in relation to each other. 
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Note the height of the plant, the strength of the plants, 
arrangement and shape of the leaves, the position of 
the pods on the stem. 

Pull up some of the plants to take to the school- 
room. Why are the roots of plants having ripe seeds 
spongy? Note the appearance of roots and stems in 
plants having unripe seeds. Account for the difference. 

For the closer study in the schoolroom, center the 
interest about the pod. How have root, stem and leaves 
helped to make pod? Notice the weight of the pods. 
Why should pods be lifted so high? (Answer to be 
found later.) Call attention to the peculiar way of 
fastening of pod. Notice how securely pods are fast- 
ened. Why? Each pod has a:sort:of spring, and can 
move easily when disturbed. Notice the shape of the 
pod, color, softness, lfows of soft spines, make it 
prettier, perhaps, and protect it. How? 

Notice the hard ridge—where is it? Study the partly 


Milkweed pods and seeds. 


opened pod. Have children tell about arrangement of 
the .scales. Why arranged so carefully? Under the 
crack there are no seeds. Why? Neither are there 
any in the upper and pointed end. Why? 

Have children examine the lining of the pod. They 
will discover the delicate, smooth lining next to the 
seeds, and the tough, firm outside coat. 

Hang a ripe pod in the room to open. Lead children 
to think of the baby milkweed plant wrapped up in 
each seed. 

Let a pupil open a ripe pod and crowd the seeds into 
a glass jar, so that the class may see how many seeds 
were packed in this little house. Have the older pupils 
estimate the number of seeds growing on a. single plant. 

Think of the result if all the seeds of a single plant 
fell from the cradles and settled down near the plant 
on which they grew. Soil and food enough? Enough 
moisture? 

Hang a number of pods where children can watch 
them opening and see them fly away. Why are the 
seeds provided with sails? In order to fly away to a 
spot that is not occupied by some other plant. 

The wind is a good friend of the seeds with sails or 
wings.. Why? Why are the pods on springs? Why do 
they open toward the outside? 

Lead children to. compare seeds of milkweed with 
those of the dandelion, thistle, etc. 
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Make a collection of edible seeds. Wheat, corn, oats, 


Key to seed pictures:—1. Maple seed. 2. Ash. 3. 
Linden or bass-wood. 4. Elm. 5. Cone or pine. 6. 
Dandelion. 7. Milkweed. 8. Clematis. 9. Willows. 
10. Beggar ticks (“Pitch-forks”). 11. Cockleburr. 


PROTECTION OF SEEDS 


Have children note that before the seed is ripe, the 
fruit or seed pod is green, disagreeable in taste and 
smell, provided with burrs or stony coverings; but 
when seeds are ripe and ready for distribution, the fruit 
becomes attractive in color, taste, and smell, and the 
seed is distributed. Those whose germs are destroyed 
when seeds are used for food often have a protective 
color, germs not destroyed are beautiful in color, lus- 
cious to taste, and pulp is used for food, as peaches, 
strawberries, apples, etc. 

Let the children group seeds that have pods. Note 
the color and shape. Where do they grow? Group ac- 
cordingly, locust, catalpa, beans, peas, etc. 

What becomes of all the seeds that ripen every year? 

Children collect seed for next spring’s planting. 


PLANTING BULBS 


October is the month for planting bulbs for spring 
bloom outdoors or for Christmas blossoms in 
house. Three Chinese sacred lily bulbs cost 25 cents. 
Plant them amid stones in a glass dish, keep filled with 
water, the temperature of which does not get too 
near freezing point, and they will pay 100 per cent 
on the investment by their delightful odor and delicate 
beauty. 

The paper-white Narcissus, costing usually 25 cents 
a dozen, is another very satisfactory bulb, producing 
beautiful wax-like blossoms of delicate odor. 

A dozen hyacinths planted in a box, filled with sandy 
loam, with pebbles or rocks in the bottom for drain- 
age, will bring joy and happiness into the schoolroom 
for several weeks in February. 

A bed of tulips planted in the school yard in October 
will repay teacher and pupils many-fold when it blos- 
soms out with its bright colors in the spring. 

The above named bulbs can be purchased from any 
reputable florist, who will send, if asked, directions for 
planting. 

BUDS 

The attention of the children should be called to the 
buds tucked away in waterproof winter overcoats— 
some made of a woolly substance, while some are var- 
nished and glazed. Note the protection of the buds 
of the different trees studied during September. 


INDIAN CORN 
The children are familiar with corn. Let us make a 


closer study of it during this month and sum up the 
observations made at different times. If care is taken 


the. 
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to point out a field of corn on one of the excursions 
the image may be easily recalled when the study of 
corn is made. Perhaps some of the children have 
helped to plant corn. Let them tell what they know 
about the manner of planting corn, its cultivation and 
harvesting. 

1. Study of the plant as a whole:—have a stalk of 
corn in the room. Note the height, comparing with 
objects in the room. Measure. 

2. Notice the joints. How many? size? length of 
each? 

3. Notice the roots:—Use? How they grow into the 
ground? Are they long? Strong? How many? Notice 
how they branch. Why is it necessary for the plant 
to have such a broad base? 

4. Leaves:—Long and narrow. Notice how they 
spread out from the joints. Arrangement? Stem? 

5. Flowers:—Staminate and pistillate. The tassel, 
the staminate; the pistillate in the ear, the bunches of 
silk are the styles of the pistillate flowers. Tell children 
how the pollen must fall from the tassel on to the silk 
in order to mature the corn. 

Sometimes the wind carries the pollen from another 
plant. 

Have children examine the silky threads and try 
to find out where they are attached to the kernals. 

Has each kernel a thread? Note that if not, the 
kernal is undeveloped. Notice the systematic arrange- 
ment of kernals in rows. 

6. Kinds:—Indian corn or maize, sweet corn, pop- 
corn. 

7. Uses:—(a) Food for man and animals. 
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(b) Food for stock from shredded stalks and leaves. 

(c) Paper from fibres and husks. 

(d) Mats, cushions, mattresses from husks. 

(e) Padding for warships from pitch. 

(f) Fuel from all its parts. 

(g) Fertilizer. 

(h) Children use stalks to make doll furniture. 

(i) Starch (Oswego) from kernals. 

Make a chart showing the various kinds of food made 
by man from corn: hominy, cornmeal, cracked corn, 
cornstarch, breakfast foods, etc. ; 

9. Literature and History:—“Hiawatha’s Fasting” 
tells of the origin of maize. 

“The Blessing of the Cornfields.” 

How the Indian helped the Pilgrims by teaching 
them “to plant their corn when the oak leaf was as big 


as the mouse’s ear.” A herring or two was to be put 
into each hill to act as a fertilizer. 

The primitive way of the colonists of growing and 
baking. 


- HOW ONE CLASS STUDIED MOS- 
QUITOES 


ApELLA Hausen, Farragut School, Chicago. 


Tuesday, October 30, one of the pupils, Emil Hal- 
singer, of room 13, said he had found mosquitoes in a 
rain water barrel. “Emil knows where to get some 
mosquitoes,” exclaimed a chorus of glad voices. “Will 
you get us some?” asked the teacher. “Our grasshop- 
pers are dead,” and she pointed to the empty line box 
lettered A; “our butterfly is dead,” this time she pointed 
to line box lettered B; “and our cocoons have been 
drawn and studied and are taking their long winter 
nap.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Emil, “but I have no glass in 
which to bring it to school.” The teacher took an 
extra drinking glass, fitted a wire netting over the top, 
and gave him directions “Dip in the barrel low down, 
get the larvae in the) watér and fill the glass within 
half an inch of the top.” . 

In a little while he came back carefully bringing that 
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glass nearly filled with water, weed and “wrigglers.” 
It was wrapped and over-wrapped in paper to keep the 
mosquitoes from taking cold. 

The water in the glass was stagnant, being the same 
as that in the barrel, and in it was water-weed. 

For the nature study lesson the teacher read of the 
mosquito, in the first pages of a new text book, simplify- 
ing it, and using drawings on the board. 

The glass sat on the window-sill on line box B, by 
Albert’s seat, and for that one day at least Albert was 
a quiet boy. 

The next day for the nature study period the mos- 
quito was reviewed. The usual lessons were learned and 
Albert sat near the glass in which the mosquitoes dived 
and swam and fed and breathed, and again Albert was 
quiet. 

“There’s a different kind of a one!” he cried excitedly, 
creeping up to the teacher’s side tremblingly. “Yes, 
there’is a different kind of a one, and he came out’ of 
himself!” he panted breathlessly, a look of wonder light- 
ing his smudging face. “Sure enough, there was a 
pupa!” 

For language work in the afternoon the class wrote 
on the four changes of a mosquito. When the teacher 
had fixed up the word metamorphosis into this shape, 
Annie held up her hand and volunteered engagingly: 
“That’s awful nice. First it don’t look like its mother, 
nor like its father, nor like its grandmother, nor like its 
grandfather, nor like its uncle nor like its aunt. It’s 
awful nice to be a pupa! just nice to be a pupa! after 
its a larva and before it’s a mosquito—it’s a pupa.” 

The teacher poured out part of the water in the glass 
and in the tiny saucer underneath lay two active, hungry 
larvae. The children were given her fine microscope 
and one by one each observed the larvae and wrote his 
story of the mosquito, thru egg and larvae stages. 
With charcoal they were to draw the larva as each saw 
it thru the microscope. “I cannot spell surface,” said 
timid little Ruth, “and I want to put it in, because the 
baby larva breathes thru the surface, balancing itself 
in the surface film by little muscles in its breathing 
tube. I can’t make it sound right unless I put ‘surface’ 
in.” That was Ruth Eyre, row 2, seat 1. One of the 
two larvae got off the saucer and came to an untimely 
end. The children nearest it hunted on the school- 
room floor, but he had entirely disappeared. “Dear, 
little baby mosquito, he was as long as a ruler through 
the teacher’s big glass,” one little girl cried over the 
loss of the little baby mosquito. That was Annie 
Zahlava, row 4, seat 4. “I like larvae, they’re nice, for 
they have so many stomachs!” that was Anton Rys, 
row 7, seat 3. 

Lillian Galonsky was looking thru the microscope 
and jumped. “I thought it was coming at me! It is 
so large!” “He won’t keep still until he looks as big 
my ruler,” exclaimed one boy sadly. 

Shy Laddie Scala shut both eyes when it came his 
turn to look. But upon the teacher saying “One of the 
larvae is very still. Is he waiting for Laddie to come 
and see him?” he edged near, and then was lost in 
delight. Both larvae stood still upon their heads, until 
his face was beaming. But Albert topped the lesson; 
for, as the grade passed out, when he came to the last 
flight of stairs, he sprang, wriggled, and slid down. 
Being sent by an alert teacher on that floor back to his 
own room, he came, head down, hands over his face. 
“IT slid down the banister and got sent back.” Was it 
a sob or a chuckle of delight? 

“Why, Albert dear, how sorry I am you did not act 
like a boy, you acted like a wriggler.” 

“Yes’m” up flew the head, down fell the hands. 
“Yes’m!” The face was radiant. “That’s what I was. 
I knowed I was going to slide down the banister. 
There isn’t anything else to swim on.” 

“How do I know all about what the children said?” 
Well, I am the teacher. 
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Grace H. Loper, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Sunflowers. 
Picking fruit in the autumn. 


From the sttidy of Hiawatha. 
Squirrels. 
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OUTLINE STUDY OF ENOCH ARDEN 


BY SISTER M, PAULINE (Convent of Mercy, Knoxville, Tenn ) 


Enoch Arden that exquisite bit of a sea-idyl by the ‘‘sw is- 
torian of the heart.’’—Alfred Tennyson. a 
é _ ficmm This is another poem full of the pathos so character- 
istic of its author; and here again ebbs and flows the ‘‘grey old 
deep’’ to the music of his verse—this time a song of human sor- 
row so real that our hearts beat in unison with Enoch’s—inits 
lonely yearnings in his isle of solitude; or, when it ‘‘stagger’d and 
shook’’ ‘neath its weight of blasted hopes, we feel with him— 
‘‘That men may rise on stepping-stones, 
Of their dead selves to higher things, 
The great poem lesson—self immolated upon the altar of sacrifice,’’ 
Outline, 

Opening verse—a clear, concise description of an English sea- 
port town, The chasm with lone lines of cliffs breaking; the 
foam—the yellow sands—the narrow wharf—the cave running in 
beneath the cliff—beyond the red roofs in cluster; the long street 
climbing to one tall-towered mill; the ‘‘gray down,’’ with Danish 
barrows and the hazelwood ‘flourishing green in a cup-like hol- 
low of the down.’’ 

Dwell upon this picture at length. Have pupils go over and 
over the several details until it is well painted upon their memory. 

The playmates—Annie Lee, the ‘‘prettiest little damself in the 
town’’; Philip Ray—the ‘‘miller’s only son,’’ and Enoch Arden— 
‘‘a rough sailor’s lad.’’ Their playground—‘‘among the waste 
and timber on hte shore;’’ and in the narrow cave beneath the 
cliff; their sports—the quarrels— 

‘“And when the new warmth of life’s ascending sun, 
Was felt by either; either fix’d his heart, 

On that one girl; and Enoch spoke his love, 

But Philip loved in silence.’’ 

Annie’s attitude towards them; Enoch’s purpose evermore, To 
hoard all his savings to the uttermost; to purchase his own boat 
and make a home for Annie; his success; the home—‘‘neat and 


—_ half-way up the narrow street that clambered toward the 
mill, 


: _v. The nutting; scene at the ‘‘prone edge of the wood;’’ Phil- 
A rn look; the dark hour alone; the lifelong hunger in his 
eart. 

VI. The wedding; the seven years of ‘‘health and competence 
and mutual love and honorable toil;’’ the children—first a daugh- 
ter, then a rosy boy to be the ‘‘idol of her solitude;’’ then third 
a son—a ‘‘weak and sickly one;’’ Enoch’s increased trade, 

VII. The change—‘ ‘Then came a change, as all things human 
change.’’ The mishap; the long convalescence; ‘‘And another hand 
Swept, too, across his trade, taking her bread and theirs;’’ his 
prayer; ‘‘Save them from this—whatever comes to me;’’ the an- 
swer. 

VIII, His plans for Annie and the children, 

IX. ‘‘Thus Enoch in his heart determined all.’’ 

_ x. When_ he disclosed his plans to Annie she, for the first 
time ‘‘since Enoch’s golden ring had girt her finger, fought against 
his will; he not for himself caring, but her—her and her children, 
let her plead ni vain—and bore it through.’’ 

The selling of the boat; the fitting up the ‘‘goods and 

stores,’’ so she might keep the house while he was gone. 
_ XII. The morning of farewell—‘‘And Enoch faced the morn- 
ing of farewell brightly and boldly’’—his parting words; Annie’s 
foreborings—‘‘O, Enoch, you are wise and, yet for all your wis- 
dom, well know I that I shall look upon your face no more.’’ 

i ‘Well, then,’’ said Enoch, ‘‘I shall look on yours, Annie, 
the ship I sail in passes here (he named the day); get you a sea- 
man’s glass, spy out my face, and laugh at all your fears.’’ 

I,.-XII. The parting. 

XIX. Her failure—‘‘she fail’d and sadded’d,’’ knowing it. 

_XX.-XXI.-XXII. Death of the frail, stickly one; Philip’s visit. 
(Since Enoch left he had not looked upon her); his request; An- 
nie’s grief, 

XXITI.-XXIV.-V.-VI. The favor which he come to ask; her an- 
swer—‘‘And I think your kindness breaks me down; money can be 
repaid; not kindness such as yours;’’ Philip’s thoughtful kindly 
care for Annie and hte little ones, 

II.-VIII.-IX.-XXX.-I.-II. The second nutting—‘‘It chanced 
one evening Annie’s children long’d to go with others nutting to 
the woods, etc;’’ the rest, ‘‘just where the prone edge of the 
wood began to feather toward the hollow;’’ Philip’s remembrance 
of its one ‘‘dark hour;’’ his questions; her answer; Philip’s speech; 
Annie’s answer—‘‘You have been as God’s good angel in our 
house, etc.,’’ ‘‘You have my promise—in a year.’’ 

XXXIII.-IV.-V.-VI.-VII. The home-going—Annie’s putting off; 
her excuses, ‘‘Trying his truth and his long sufferance 'till half 
another year had slipped away;’’ the sleepless night; the prayer; 
the sign; her dream and the interpretation; her resolve—‘‘There is 
no reason why we should not wed.’’ 

XXXVIII.-IX.-XL.-XLI.-XLII. The second wedding day—‘‘Mer- 
rily rang the bells, but never merrily beat Annie’s heart;’’ Note 
the change of scene—Enoch outward bound ‘*prosperously sailed’’ 
the ‘‘Good Fortune’’ sweetly by the golden isles—’till silent in 
her avental haven;’’ the disastrous home voyage—the ‘‘crash of 
ruin and loss of all but Enoch and two others;’’ the stranding on 
the isle at moon—‘‘Rich, but the loneliest in a lonely sea;’’ the 
plenteousness of the island. 

XLiI.-IV.-V.-VI. The two deaths in which Enoch ‘‘read God’s 
warning ‘‘wait;’’ the isle ‘‘mountain wooded to the peak’’—its 
wild luxuriousness; the ‘‘ship-wrecked sailor waiting for a sail.’’ 
Note beauty of these lines: 

**No sail from day to day, but every day— 

The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts— 

Among the palms and ferns and precipices; 

The blaze upon the water to the east; 

The blaze upon his island overhead; 

The blaze upon the water to the west; - 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in heaven, 

The hollower-bellowing ocean and again— 

The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sail.’’ 


His dreamings of the ‘‘darker isle beyond the line;’’ ‘‘had his 
poor heart spoken with that, which being everywhere, let’s none, 
who speaks with him, seem all alone—surely the man had died of 
solitude.’’ 

XLVII.-VIII.-IX. The rescue; ‘‘the long-haired, long-bearded 
solitary;’’ the home-going—‘‘They landed him in that harbor, 
whence he sailed before.’’ His visit to the home, ‘‘where Annie 
lived and loved him.’’ 

L.-LI.-LIIL.-LIII. The tavern, worn-eaten, ruinously old Mirian 
Lane’s story. Enoch’s yearning—the vision of Philip’s genial 
hearth—the climax of poem—Enoch saw. 

LIV.-LXII. Effect upon the ‘‘dead man come to life;’’ his ae- 
parture—his struggle and prayer—his one resolve: ‘‘Never to let 
her know, never to let her know.’’ The next year; his scanty liv- 
ing; his gentle sickness ‘‘gradually weakening the man;’’ his de- 
sire to see ‘‘Death dawning on his, and the close of all;’’ disclos- 
ing of the secret to Miriam—his last request. 

. Enoch’s last words—‘‘A sail! A sail! I am saved!’’ 
So passed the strong heroic soul away. 
Aids for Study. 

Quote lines which describe the village. Explain ‘‘a gray dawn 
with Danish barrows.’’ Explain ‘‘a hazelwood flourishes—Green 
in a cup-like hollow of the down’’—Who played on the beach ‘'a 
hundred years ago?’’ Mention some things which lay around on 
the shore. How did the children play? Who was the stronger 
made? Explain. How did Annie act when Enoch and Philip quar- 
reled? Explain figure—‘‘And when the dawn of rosy childhood 
past.’’ Why was Annie kinder unto Philip? How did Enoch love? 

Philip? What purpose did Enoch set before himself? How did 
he prosper? ‘‘One and twentieth May’’—Figure? Where did he 
build a home for Annie? What kind was it? Explain ‘‘He thrice 
had plucked a life from the cread sweep of tha down-streaming 
seas.’’ Why did Philip remain ‘‘an hour behind’’ the nutting 
party? What did he see as he climbed the hill? Explain ‘‘where 
the prone edge of the wood began. To feather toward the hollow.’’ 
‘‘Had his dark hour unseen.’’ Meaning of ‘‘Bearing a lifelong 
hunger in his heart?’’ What noble wish awoke in Enoch’s heart 
with his ‘‘first babe’s first cry?’’ When was it renewed? How 
did he prosper? Explain ‘‘Then came a change as all things hu- 
man change?’’ Cause of Enoch’s mishap? What line tells what 
kind of a man he was? What fell upon him while ‘‘lying thus 
inactive?’’ Mention his fears. Quote his prayer. How was it 
answered? His plans for Annie? How did Annie act when he 
disclosed his purpose? (Quote.) How did he act? (Quote.) How 
did Enoch spend his last day at home? How did he face the morn- 
ing of farewell? What was his prayer? In what way did he try 
to cheer Annie? (Quote her words when at length she spoke. 
What did Enoch answer her? Quote his parting words. Describe 
the parting scene. Quote stanza XVIII. Why did Annie ‘‘fail and 
sadden?’’ What great grief brought Philip to her? Why had 
Philip ‘‘not looked upon her since Enoch left?’’ Why did he think 
he might see her now? Where did he find her? Quote Riis first 
words to her. Quote her answer. Tell in your own words the 
conversation between them. In what way did she let Philip un- 
derstand that he might put the boy and girl to school? (Quote.) 
In what way did he show his thoughtfulness and care for her? How 
did it affect Annie? What were the relations between Philip and 
the children? What longing had Annie one autumn evening? Whom 
did the children invite? Where have you before heard of this 
‘*prone edge of the wood?’’ Explain, Why did Annie want to 
rest? Where did the children go? Tell in your own words the 
conversation between Philip and Annie as they rested ? What prom- 
ise did they make? What answer did she make him when ‘‘au- 
tumn into autumn flash’d again?’’ Quote lines telling how Annie 
put him off. In what way did it affect Philip? What chanced one 
night when she could not sleep? Her dream? Her interpretation? 
Resolve? Philip’s answer? Meaning of lines, ‘‘But never merrily 
beat Annie’s heart?’’ Quote stanza XXXIX. What happened on 
his home voyage? Where was he stranded? Describe the _ isle 
(stanzas XLII-XLIV). What happened to Enoch’s companions? 
Meaning of ‘‘and that other lived alone?’’ ‘‘Lightning flash of 
insect and of bird?’’ Quote lines which describe his sea-going. 
Explain ‘‘The league-long roller thundering on the reef;’’ ‘‘scarlet 
shafts of sunshine’’ Figure? What phantoms haunted his mind as 
he watched ‘‘so still?’’ What kept him from dying of solitude ? 
Why a ‘‘beauteous hateful isle?’’ Meaning of ‘‘Enoch’s early sil- 
vering head?’’ How did his lonely doom come to an end? Why 
did the ship stop at the island? In what manner did the crew 
land? Quote lines descriptive of the ‘‘long-haired, long-bearded sol- 
itary and what he did. How did they reward him? Where did 
they land? Where did Enoch first go? Describe the afternoon in 
the poet’s words. What did he find when ‘‘he come upon the 
place?’’ What did he next seek? Describe the tavern. Who kept 
it? What kind of a woman was Miriam? What did she tell him? 
Why did she not know Enoch? What was his yearning? Why did 
he go to Philip’s home? Describe in the poet’s words what ‘‘Enoch 


saw’’. Explain ‘‘A haunt of brawling seamen once;’’ ‘‘Allured him 
as the beacon-blaze allures the bird of passage;’’ ‘‘good and 
garrulous;’’ ‘‘His heart foreshadowing all calamity.’’ What ef- 


fect had the vision upon him? Why had he not ‘‘stagger’d and 
shook’’ when Miriam told him these things? (Quote answer.) Why 
did he fear? How did he go away? Why did he fail prone? 
What kept him from being ‘‘all unhappy?’’ Quote his question of 
Miriam. Her answer, Why was there no life in his work? Quote 
from ‘‘As the year—to close of all.’’. Describe scene between 
Enoch and Mirian when he tells his sedFet.. Effect upon her? Why 
did she not proclaim his ‘‘woes abroad? What did she wish to do? 
Quote his answer. What was the ‘‘bar between them?’’ How the 
great heroic soul passes away?’’ His dying words? Why so very 
significent? Are the last two lines added? In what way do they 
weaken the ending? 


Pictures. 

The ‘‘Little Village by the Sea.’’ The Beach. The Golden Au- 
tumn. Eventide. Philip’s Dark Hour. The Farewell. Philip's 
First Visit. The Lonely Isle. Enoch Sea-gazing. The Rescue, 
The Solitary, The Tavern, Enoch’s Vision of Philip’s Health. The 
Struggle. Enoch’s Death. 


A DENSMORE TYPEWRITER in good condition 
FOR SALE. PRICE, $2C. Address P. 0. Box 1406, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SCHOOL DESKS 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


OUR ECONOMY NOISELESS DESK 
made in singles only 


OUR GUARANTEE 


First, that the castings in a No. 1 single desk & 


have an average weight of 33 pounds, and all 
other sizes in proportion. That they are finished 
with baked-on Japan, and guaranteed for 15 
years against breakage on account of flaws in 
manufacture. 

Second, that the woods are made of a clear 
stock of seasoned and thoroughly dry kilned wood, 
and finished with a good rubbed down coat of 
varnish. 

Third, that the irons and woods are shipped 
together from the same factory, and the irons are 
carefully crated, and the woods are bundled in 
such a manner as to insure against the least 
damage in shipment. 

Fourth, that the fastening of the woodto the 
iron consists of heavy lugs of iron, firmly anchored 
in dove tailed slots, reinforced by screws. 

Fifth, that if any breakage should occur in 
shipping that the consignee will get signed state- 
ment from the railroad agent showing breakage, 
upon receipt of which we will immediately make 
good the parts so broken. 


ALL GOODS F, O. B. CHICAGO 


Our celebrated PRINCETON desk is made in 
all sizes and styles. 


Get our prices before you order. 


LAKE SHORE FURNIURE 


COMPANY 
188 Madison St, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


CATHOLIC BOOKS for CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


All these books are made exclusively for 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


NEW CENTURY CATHOLIC READERS 


ce 

New Century Catholic First Reader ........................ $u.20 

0.28 


These readers have been officially adopted in the Archdioceses of 
Baltimore, Cincinnati and St. Louis, and in the Dioceses 
of Rochester and Grand Rapids 


THE CATHOLIC NATIONAL READERS 


Catholic National Primer, 


‘2 7 First Reader 0.15 
Second ‘ 0.20 
Third ‘ 0.25 
Fourth ‘‘ 0.30 


With the exception of the ‘New Century Catholic Readers” the 
Catholic National Series is the finest published, 
as it is also the cheapest. 


New Speller and Word Book... $0.15 

Bone Rules; or, Skeleton of English Grammat...... 0.35 

Easy Language Lessons .. 0.35 
HISTORIES 


Gilmour’s Bible History 
The most popular Catholic school book published. 


Bible Stories for Little Children, cloth...................... $0.13 

A Primer of Bible History. 
New Testament tudies (Conaty) 0.45 
Primary History of the United States .. Re 
School 


These histories will be found accurate, impartial and interesting ; 
simple in plan, clear in language, and Catholic in tone. 


CATECHISMS 

KINKEAD’S BALTIMORE SERIES OF CATECHISMS. 
No. 00, 10 pages, paper cover, per 100.................... $ 0.80 
No. 2, 8 ‘‘ 3.25 
CATECHISM OF THE PLENARY COUNCIL OF emia 5 

er 
With Word Meanings. Large, paper, 25 
cloth, flexible............ 4.00 
oi 1, cloth, flexible... 3.00 
Plain Edition, Large, -50 
cloth, flexible............ 3.00 
Abridged No. rere 1.00 
1, cloth, flexible............ 2.50 
er Copy 

Deharbe’s Small Catechism, 96 pages, cloth Peer "30. 12 

Large ‘‘ 160 0.16% 

HYMN BOOKS 


Hymn Book of the Sunday School Companion, loth $ 0.25 
Sursum Corda, a Manual of English Hymns and 


Prayers, per 100 5.00 
Sursum Corda, a Manual of English Hymns and 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION 


Sample Copies, for examination will be gladly furnished on 
application. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


CATHOLIC PUBLISHERS 
CINCINNATI, - NEW YORK - 


CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL TENDENCIES. 
Some Facts of Timely Interest 


“Modern Edvcation calls for schooling for 
those who no longer are in school. By means 
of evening classes and correspondence courses 
and various other provisions, the range of 
schooling is increased. Such increase must 
be regarded as extremely desirable and worthy 
of being regarded as among the first things 
to be considered in cur next educational ad- 
vance.” 


ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

It may be surprising to the general reader to know 
that only a little over 5 per cent of public school teach- 
ers are normal school graduates. It is also true that less 
than 25 per cent have had as much professional training 
as a six-weeks’ summer normal affords. School authori- 
ties in various states are rapidly realizing that better 
preparation must be made by the rank and file of their 
teachers. Throughout the country the great majority of 
teachers are earnest and enthusiastic in their work, but 
they lack the training to meet the steadily increasing re- 
quirements of today. 

Beyond doubt, there is not State normal school ca- 
pacity sufficient to receive all of these inexperienced 
teachers and train them properly, even if said teachers 
were able to drop work to attend school. It is fortunate 
that there are institutions of learning that can take these 
teachers and give them what they need, and at the same 
time permit them to retain their positions and their sal- 
aries. Such a school is the Interstate School of Corre- 
spondence of Chicago. For ten years this institution has 
been of service to that great body of teachers, who are in 
need of better preparation. So high have been its aims 
and so successful its instruccion, that it enjoys an en- 


for your next examination. 


Mr. BREDEN 


Mr. P. L. Breden, of Steen, Minn., says: 

‘*My course of study with the Interstate 
School of Correspondence has aided me 
materially in preparing for State exam- 
inations for a professional certificate. 
The course has done much toward ad- 
vancing me to the principalship of a 
graded school with an increase in salary 
of $15 per month for the first year and 
the possibility of a larger increase in the 
near future.’’ 


departments. 
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viable reputation among leading school men, and now 
occupies a high place in the educational system of the 
country. 

This statement finds proof in the relation the Inter- 
state School bears to a number of our best institutions. 
For over four years Northwestern University, one of the 
six largest universities in the country, has granted cred- 
its in the academic courses of the Interstate School, on 
the same basis as though the work were taken in resi- 
dence in its own academy. Announcement has recently 
been made also that hereafter grades from the. Interstate 
School will be honored at the State normal schools in 
Maryville, Mo., Cape Girardeau, Mo., Kirksville, Mo., and 
Madison, S. D. State universities have from time to time 
accepted Interstate students on their individual records, 
as shown by their work with this school. No other cor- 
respondence school not a part of a university system has 
ever been accorded such high recognition. 

The State Agricultural College at Brookings, S. D., 
and the State Normal School at Madison, S. D., have 
adopted one of the Interstate textbooks for use in their 
regular school work this year. 

This paper is glad to publish the above evidences of 
the good work of the Interstate School. We believe that 
it merits the confidence of every teacher who feels that 
she should study while teaching, and that this study be 
taken under competent direction. This progressive 
school has a great variety of courses, especially for teach- 
ers who are preparing for higher grade certificates, in- 
cluding Normal review and Primary methods work. More 
than a dozen higher academic courses are also offered, and 
to this Academic Department we understand there will 
soon be added courses in Arithmetic, Rhetoric and Com- 
position, Elementary Agriculture and Second Year Latin. 
The school supports also strong courses in Business, 
Shorthand and Pharmacy. We hope that our teacher 
friends will feel free to inquire of the Interstate School 
relative to any of its courses of study. 


YOUR TUITION FEE 


In this School could have been paid many times over out of the additional salary you would now 
be earning if youhad takenearly advantage of the opportunities we offer. Any ambitious teacher 
can fit himself forthe best positions in the teaching profession by studyihg with us. 


STUDY WHILE YOU TEACH anp BE ADMIRABLY PREPARED 
Examination Day has no terror for one who KNOWS: the one who 
trembles is he who lacks confideuce. 
gives confidence. 


YOU may KNOW, and knowing 


Almost every branch needed by the teacher is offered in our various 
The course in PRIMARY METHODS covers thoroughly 
all work of first three grades of school; it offers advantages of normal 
school training, with your practice classes always before you. 


The NORMAL ELECTIVE Courses are very strong reviews in com- 
mon school and high school branches. 
MENT each branch is a thorough complete course in itself, carrying 
university entrance credits. 


In the ACADEMIC DEPART- 


SPECIAL.—No correspondence school that does not sustain relations 


ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED WRITE 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


WORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEWIC DEPT 
ac Sudjects || Each Subject is a Course 
Geometry 
Grammar 
| 
Plane Geometry Economics Firsi Year Catia 
rammar ies Paysics 
iter 
Commenciat DEPT. || United States 
Physical Geography 
rors SPECIAL COURSES 
od ypewriting Primary 
Mame 
Address... 
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with a great university can offer courses of such strength that they receive 
university entrance credits. Our instructors are university graduates who 
give their whole time to our students, and the instruction is carefully 
adapted to individual needs. ‘We give every year four scholarships in 
Northwestern University, State Normal Schools or other schools of high 
grade, for the best work done by our correspondence students. Cut out 
the coupon, mark it properly and mail it to-day. i 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
382-384 Wabash Avenve, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SELF CONTROL. 

The greatest factor in good discipline is the teacher who 
controls self. A teacher once jerked a boy out of his 
seat, made him extend his arm, and then struck his hand 
several hard blows with a ruler. After this interesting 
performance, he said to the boy, “Do you know why [ 
punished you?” “Yes, sir; because you are bigger than 
I and mad.” The boy told the teacher the plain truth. 
In that truth is the cause of many failures in discipline. 

Pupils generally take all the rein that is given them. 
There would be little hope for them if they did not do 
this. When a school gives trouble in discipline, the expert 
investigator examines the teacher first and usually finds 
the trouble there. He finds that the teacher is easy and 
blind most of the time, and that occasionally he loses his 
temper, pulls the reins very tight and deals unjustly with 
some terrible offender. 

School children have a keen appreciation of justice. 
Justice can not be administered in anger. When the 
teacher loses control of himself he becomes blind to 
many of the facts in their true perspective. His treat- 
ment of the case can not, under these conditions, be just, 
and by this lack of justice he loses the respect of the 
school. The pupils recognize not-only the teacher’s in- 
justice but his weakness, and they seek opportunities to 
display this weakness. The teacher who loses his temper 
once, will be frequently encored. 

An eighth grade boy thus characterized his teacher: 

“She is just. She treats us fairly. She never gets 
mad. She has no rules, but we know what to do and what 
to avoid.” 

A high school boy characterized one of his teachers 
thus: 
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“He has no personality. He lets us do anything and 
everything until he gets mad, and then he jumps on the 
wrong fellow.” 

The eighth grade teacher had the power that comes 
through self-control; the high school teacher had the 
weakness due to lack of self-control. 


MISSION OF SCHOOL ART. 


(By Supt. W. H. Elson, Cleveland, Ind.) 

In this country we are only beginning to wake up to 
our economic and social needs. Our manufacturers are 
demanding the artisan, the draftsman, the designer, the 
decorator, the modeler. This field is not overcrowded. 
There is abundant room for the man or woman who can 
anply art to industry. Throughout Europe schools of 
industrial art have been established. These have had a 
distinct influence upon industry, and they account in large 
measure for the artistic superiority of European over 
American manufacture in certain lines of production. 

Because of the development of the industrial arts, draw- 
ing has become an indispensable study in school. All 
manual and industrial arts rest upon drawing, and as we 
have become a great manufacturing people training in 
this branch has become necessary. Everything exists 
on paper before it is actually constructed. This is true, 
whether the object is a house, a chair, or a newspaper 
cartoon. 

Hence drawing is fundamental in all industrial pur- 
suits. No industry can exist today without the aid of 
the man who knows how to use the pencil, whose eye 
has been trained to discriminate, and whose hand has 
acquired skill in expressing ideas in terms of the line. 
The man who can express his ideas with the aid of these 
helps has a decided advantage over the one who lacks 
= power. He is worth more economically and so- 
cially. 


THE IMPROVED CROWELL 
LABORATORY 
FOR PHYSICS. 


Prices reduced during 
next 60 days 


Get our proposition and 
copy of manual. 


We manufacture and sell 
apparatus of all kinds for 
PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY 
and BIOLOGY 


Buy direct from the factory 
and save the dealer’s 
profit. 


Our prices on crayons, era- 
sers and general supplies 
are very low. Lets us send 
you our general catalogue, 


Columbia School 


Supply Co..... 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


Wright's Civil Government of the United States and 
Wright's Constitution of Wisconsin ( 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


Is the best work on civil] government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. 

Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by law to be taught 
in all public schools in the state. his law is not complied ¢ 
with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright's book does this. 


Sena for complete list of School Books, with 
prices, published by the j 


Midland Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 


Commercial Publications 


Used Extensively in High Schools 
Parochial Schools and Academies. 


The Goodyear-Marshall Commercial Series contains systems 
of Bookkeeping, Business Practice, Higher Accounting, and 
Office Training in different grades adapted to classes for a sin- 
gle term, a school year, or a complete course in accounting. 

One or more of our bookkeeping systems and in many cases 
our commercial arithmetic are now being used in more than 
four bundred parochial schools. 

The following books are especially adapted to the require- 
ments of parochial schools and academies, being easy to teach, 
and interesting as well as practical for the pupil. 

Goodyear’s Sixty Lessons iw Business, a simplified system of 
Single and Double Entry Bookkeeping, introducing Actual 
Business Practice, for seventh and eighth grade pupils and for 
short term classes in high school grades. 

Marshall’s Bookkeeping and Business Training, a tablet 
system of Bookkeeping and Business Practice for classes in 
high school grades requiring a more extended course than the 
Sixty Lessons. 

Marshall's Double Entry Drills, a supplementary drill book 
in Journalizing and in Opening and Closing Books and making 
Balance Sheets. This drill book may be used for supplement- 
ary practice in connection with any bookkeeping text. 

The Progressive Commercial Arithmetic, a text abounding 
in practical problems for mental and written solution, intro- 
ducing short methods and rapid calculations. 


OTHER SUPPLIES. 


Other owt were listed in our catalogue will be billed at 
list wholesale prices, subject to a discount of ten per cent. 
For descriptive catalogue or samples, address 


THE GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN PAR- 
ISH SCHOOLS. 


The question of how much of the 
regular class work shall be done in 
Polish, German or Italian, is a matter 
that confronts the teachers and pastors 
of parochial schools of those nationali- 
ties. In this connection, the following 
interview with Rev. Norbert Dieringer, 
pastor of St. Lawrence’s school, one of 
the leading German parochial schools 
of Milwaukee, is interesting. In this 
school, as in many others, the exercises 
in the foreign languages are confined 
to courses in reading, writing and some 
catechetical works. Very satisfactory 
results are thereby attained in both for- 
eign language and in English. Father 
Dieringer says: 

“In order that the children may be- 
come Americanized, it is advisable to 
have them study German as little as 
possible. So we teach them their geo- 
graphy, grammar and, in fact, all the 
branches of elementary education in 
the English language. I believe that 
most all of the parochial schools in 
which the children are of German par- 
entage, are trying to use the same sys- 
tem. 

“The children are beginning to de- 
mand the English more and more every 
day and to satisfy this demand I, and 
several others of the German pastors 
have started an English Mass in our 
Sunday morning services. This Mass 
is an extra one and comes at 9 o’clock. 
The younger generations do not un- 
derstand the German in every case and 
so their interest in the service is lost.” 

* 


TEACHING IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 


A. L. Losh three years ago left Wich- 
ita, Kans., for the Orient to teach 
school. 

“T jumped right from Wichita into 
a primeval country,” Mr. Losh said. 
“T was assigned to the school at Bengat, 
Luzon, and my school was made up of 
Igorrotes. I could not speak a word 
of their language. They couldn’t speak 
a word of English. I didn’t know ex- 
actly how to proceed, but I finally pick- 
ed up a book and said to the school: 
‘This is a book.’ 

“T picked up a pen and said: ‘This 
is a pen.’ 

“*This is a pen,’ said the school. 

“<This is a slate, I said again, show- 
ing a slate. 

“This is a slate,’ said the school. 

“This seemed to be working well, so 
I picked up the book again and asked: 
‘What is it? 

a the school replied: ‘What is 
it 

“‘No! No! No! I exclaimed. 

““No! No! No! came back from 
forty throats. 

“T saw that we were all up against 
it and had to go back over the ground 
again and again. But they are bright 
children, and before I left them at the 
end of the year they knew English and 
I new Igorrote.” 


Considered Carefully for 


YOUR INTEREST Fall Adoption 


COURSE OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS 
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 


manuac OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


COMPRISING 


DOGMA, MORAL AND WORSHIP 
By a Seminary Professor 


Eighth Edition 
Authorized English Version 
12mo. Cloth. 587 pages. $1.00 net. 


Prepared especially for Classes in High Schools; Academies, Colleges and 
Sunday School Teachers. Send for Prospectus, or sample copy will be 
sent for examination. 


JOHN JOSEPH McVEY, Publisher, 
1229 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BETTER 


WiTH A Set oF THE ARITHMETIC HELP 


It is by all means the simplest and most complete aid to teaching Arithme- 
tic that has ever been published. From the first number work when the 
pupil enters school up through the study of every year is all illustrated and 
4 explained by the easiest and most approved modern methods. 
i ; It shows just how to teach every part of Arithmetic. All examples and prob- 
Ape.” 4 lems from the simplest to the most difficult are worked out and explained, hundreds 
4 and hundreds of them. Every point is made clear so that anyone can understand. 
' Not only will it enable you to teach the subject better, but it will give 
34 you a better understanding of Arithmetic, and it will enable you to pass a 
‘ better examination on the subject. 
F It comes in two volumes of 629 pages. There are 14 pages of index alone; 
over 250 colored plates, half tones, drawings, etc. Bound in Bremen silk 
cloth. Special price to teachers, by mail, $1.50 a set. You cannot 
afford to try to teach arithmetic without it. Send for a set today. 


1006 Garfield Boulevard, CHICAGO 


| THE CARNEGIE BOOK CO., 


Convents and Academies 
A Complete Shorthand Series 


MANUAL OF MUNSON SHORTHAND 

MUNSON EXERCISE BOOK 

MUNSON FIRST READER 

DICTATION STUDIES (adapted to six systems of shorthand) 

COMPLETE TOUCH TYPEWRITING IN- 
STRUCTOR (adapted to five leading 
typewriting machines) 


Last year users of our Van Sant-Munson, the latest Munsen publication, 
found that students could master the principles of the system in much 
less time than the old Munson required and at least four weeks less than 
the time required now for other Pitmanic systems or for the much- 
vaunted, inefficient light-line systems. Van Sant’s simple, concise pre- 
sentation of the solid, substantial principles delineated by Munson effects 
the greatest possible saving of time and prevention of complexity. 
More time is given for practice. We do not advocate ‘‘abbreviated 
courses.’’ We DO lay stress on practice Graduates of Munson do ac- 
quire greater skill and proficiency in a given time. 


Munson is better than any other Pittman shorthand because it 
is systematized—hetter than any light-line shorthand because 
it is efficient. The auxiliaries mentioned above, with the 
manual itself, form a complete and unified list for an unexcelled 
shorthand course. 


Your correspondence is solicited. 


Chicago POWERS & LYONS New York 
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BEST BOOKS FoR TEACHERS 


Complete Outline in U.S. 


New Practical “Orthography...... 
McKean’s Outline of English and Amer- 
ican Literature. 


McKean’s Outline in Physiology ............ 25 
McFhee’s Outlines, Devices and Recreat- 
ions in United States Geography...... 25 
Crissman’s Library Methods in Amer- 
25 
Study of the Song of Hiawatha.............. ae 


Graded Memory Gems (three books) Pri- 
mary, Intermediate andGrammar,each .25 
Study Of Longfellow for Primary Grades _ .10 
Wiant’s New Drills for Schools... 25 
Fess’ Political History of the United 
Every Day Plans, a plan book for each 
see by teachers every- 
> five of the 25c books for $1.00 
We also publish School Life ($1.00 a year), an 
up to-date journal for teachers of all the 
grades, “orid’s Events Magazine (60 cents 
a year) and anew and beautiful line of Five- 
Cent Classics—over 100 titles—which furn- 
ish an excellent graded list of suplementary 
reading. Write for catalog. 


World’s Events Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Former Address Dansville, N. Y. 


prices 
ranging from $15 to 
$9060 costes 


$2.50 per month and up 


Send for particulars to our nearest office 


New York, 1% Barclay Street 
Atlanta, 167 Peachtree Street 
Boston, 38 Bromfeld Street 
Chicago, 319 Dearborn Street 
Cincinnati, 236 West 4th Street 
Kansas City, 817 Wyandotte Street 
Los Angeles, 138 South Broa iway 
Milwaukee, 130 Mason Street 
Minneapolis, 507 2nd Avenue, South 
Philadelphia, 715 Sansom Street 
Richmond, 605 East Main Street 
St. Louis, 208 North 9th Street 

San Francisco, 1011 Goldengate Avenue 


THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


Operated by the American Writing Machine Co. 
: 345-347 Broadway, New York. 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATOR DEAD. 


Brother Dominic, provincial of the 
Xaverian order, diced at the St. Mary’s 
Industrial school, Baltimore, Saturday, 
September 14, following a stroke of 
apoplexy suffered in the morning, age 
68 years. 

Brother Dominic was appointed pro- 
vincial only about three months ago, 
the appointment carrying with it 
charge of all the schools conducted by 
the Xaverian Brothers in this country. 
For the past twenty years Brother Do- 
minic had been director of St. Mary’s 
Industrial school. He was born at 
Rock Chapel, County Cork, Ireland, 
served his novitiate in the order at 
Louisville, Ky., and prior to coming to 
St. Mary’s Industrial school was con- 
nected with Mt. St. Joseph’s college, 
Baltimore, and with St. Patrick’s 
school, Lowell, Mass. 

Brother Dominic is survived by one 
brother—also a member of the order— 
Brother Laurence, superintendent of 
Elm Grove, near Wheeling, W. Va.; 
one nephew, also a member of the Xay- 
erians, Brother Alexius, of Worcester, 
Mass. 


* * 
SEEK FOR METEOR. 


Fifty students of Creighton Univer- 
sity have been digging in a swamp at 
East Omaha, for a meteor which fell 
there on a recent night. The work is 
being done under the supervision of the 
astronomical department of the univer- 
sity. When recovered the meteor will 
be placed in the museum of the school. 
The meteor flashed across the heavens 
shortly after 10 o’clock one night and 
the impact with the earth was felt all 
over East Omaha. Next morning the 
hole made by the meteor in the soft 
earth was found. It is five feet across. 
The sides of the hole caved in above 
the meteor and its depth Js unknown. 

* 


UNIVERSITY WILL HAVE CATH- 
OLIC CHAPEL, 


Archbishop Riordan of San Francis- 
co has purchased property at the State 
University of California, Berkley, for a 
Catholic chapel and lecture hall. The 
estimated cost of the chapel and lecture 


DO YOU TEACH ARITHMETIC? 


We have secured the the entire stock of 
SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE ARITHMETIC CARDS 
from E. L. Kellogg & Company and offer them At Just Half the Publisher’s Price 


Each set contains 200 or more problems, with teacher’s key. 
There are 32 sets covering every branch of arithmetic. 


Our Price 25 Cents Per Set, Prepaid 
Send for circular giving complete list of subjects. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


READ THIS! 


Publisher’s price, 50 cents per set. 


Johnson’s WindowShadeA djusters 


Lower or raise tte Shade Roller regu- 
lating light and ventilation. 
of window, just as desired. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed and at small expense. Greatly appreciated 
in hundreds of buildings. 

Send for booklet and free sample of 

The Johnson Window Stop 


(on which the adjuster works) 


R. R. JOHNSON 163 Randolph Street 
CHICAGO, 


Light and Bh 
Ventilation 
| 


Shades all or any part 


ILL. 


hall and the equipment of the reading 
room and library is estimated at $75,- 
000. 


* * * 


SISTER ONCE PROTESTANT. 


Sister Mary Joseph, who died recent- 
ly at the Monastery of St. Claire, 
Evansville, Ind., was up to the year 
1899, a Protestant of the most pro- 
nounced type. In atempting to convert 
a Catholic relative to Protestantism, 
she made some study of the Catholic 
doctrine, of course, with the intention 
of confuting it. Finding herself un- 
able to do so, she carried her investiga- 
tions further, and ended by becoming 
a Catholic herself and finally donning 
the garb of a religious. 

* * * 


HOW TO OPEN A NEW BOOK. 


If books were rightly treated when 
they are newly bound there would be 
less likelihood of their backs being 
broken afterward by rough handling. 
The covers should be opened one at a 
time and laid as far back as the table 
upon which the book is resting; then 
gradually all the leaves, a few at the 
back and a few at the front of the book 
should be laid upon the covers. The 
book will then be in condition for or- 
dinary wear and the covers will not 
break away if not abused. When call- 
ed suddenly away from a book which 
you are reading do not lay it face down 
on a table nor throw a handkerchief 
between its leaves, but have a_ book 
marker handy and place it between the 


leaves, closing the book.—New York 
World. 
* * 
EARTH’S POPULATION IS 1,500,- 
000,000. 


. The latest’ authoratitive estimate of 
the population of the earth by conti- 
nents is as follows: Asia, 850,000,000; 
Europe, 380,200,000; Africa, 127,000,- 
000; North America, 89,25,000; South 
America, 26,420,000; Australia, 4,720,- 
000; polar regions, 300,000. This 
brings the total of the earth’s estimated 
population up to 1,487,900,000. 

It is estimated that there are in the 
world 401,700,000 people who speak the 
seven principal languages of Europe— 
English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian. Of 
this number 111,100,000, or 27.7 per 
cent. of the whole, speak the English 
language. The German and Russian 
languages come next in importance, 
about 75,000,000 people speaking each 
of them. 

* 

Elsewhere in this issue of The Jour- 
nal will be found an announcement by 
the publishing house of Frederick Pus- 
tet & Co., in regard to a work of great 
importance to Catholic school authori- 
ties, viz.: “The Holy Father’s Cate- 
chism”, translated and edited for use 


in this country by Rt. Rev. Thomas S. 
Byrne, 
Tenn. 

Especial interest and importance at- 
taches to this new text book because it 
represents the ideas of our highest spir- 
itual authority as to the matter and 


D.D., Bishop of Nashville, 
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method of religious instructions for 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION ACC OUNT: It 

important for you to have your sub- 
scription paid up through this school 
year Take occasion at the tirst oppor- 
tauity to remit, and we will send you a 
receipt by retacn mail. 


The same ideals 
that have made the 
Lyon & Healy Harp 
the standard of the 
world are used in the 


Lyon @ Healy 
Pipe Organ 


which is made by experts in the largest 
and finest organ works in the United States, 


Pipe Organ Builders 


OFFICES: 45 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
Works: Battle Creek, Michigan 


The Wide Awake Primer, 30c _— 
The Wide Awake FirstReader,30cf 1 

Boy Blue and His Friends 40c Grade II 
Merry Animal Tales 60c Grade III 
Wilderness Babies, 60c Grade IV 


Send for Discounts and Lists of 
Books for School Libraries 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO.., 
BOSTON. 


A NEW SERIES OF ELSON PRINTS 


The CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 


10 beautiful copper plate photogravures in 
a portfolio with descriptive text 
of each mission. 


$1.00 per Portfolio Complete 
or 10 cents each. 
San Diego de Alcala. 
San Anonio de Pala. 
San Luis, Rey de Francia. 
San Juan Capistrano, Old Garden 
and Cloisters. 
San Juan Capistrano, Cloister Arches 
San Gabriel, Arcangel. 
San Fernando, Rey de Espana, 
Santa Barbara. 
San Miguel, Arcangel. 
. San Carlos Norromeo Mission. 


BOSTO 

A, W. Elson & Co., 146 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 

and SUPPLIES 

We are the largest 
manufacturers of 
School Furniture 
and School Sup- 
plies in America. 
We build several 
styles of desks, both 
adjustable and sta- 


tionary. Write for free catalogue 
before you order elsewhere. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 
90 WABASH AVE., - CHICAGO 


_ pages. 


Catholic young people. The work has 
been selected for exclusive use in the 
province of Rome, and the Holy Father 
expressed the hope of seeing it intro- 
duced throughout the world. One of 
the principal features of this catechism 
is the absence of Scriptural texts usual- 
ly cited -in proof of the doctrines of the 
Church. The catechism proceeds on 
the fundamental Catholic principle 
that the Church is the Divine Teacher 
of mankind; that she is invested with 
this authority by Jesus Christ her 
Founder; that her sanction is sufficient 
attestation of the truth of any doctrine 
and that, gifted as she is, with the per- 
ogative of infallibility, her authorita- 
tive declaration 1s infallible, and car- 
cer wth it the same weght as a direct 
revelation from God. Teachers and 
school officials who have not yet seen 
this book should write to the publishers 
for a sample. Address Frederick Pus- 
tet & Co., 52 Barclay Str.. New York 
City. 
* * 

The average child delights in colors. 
This fact has long been recognized by 
educators, but it is only in recent years 
that the schools have had opportunity— 
in the low price of colored drawing ma- 
terials—to utilize this natural interest 
in securing more careful and artistic 


’ work in drawing as a study, as also in‘ 


the map work of geography and history 
classes. 

Modern manufacturing methods have 
made this color work possible in the 
schools, and the American Crayon Co., 
the largest concern of its kind in the 
world, deserves much credit for con- 


_ ducting the costly experimenting that 


resulted in the production of high grade 
color crayons, chalk and paints at very 
low prices. This company offers the 
most complete line of drawing materials 
on the market, and has recently estab- 
lished a special educational department 
1o show teachers how to make drawing 
unusually attractive to children. If 
you are contemplating doing more in 
this line of work, be sure to send for 
eatalog of color work materials to the 
Educational Department, American 
Orayon Co., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 

“The Princess of Gan-Sar”—(Mary 
Magdalen), by Andrew Klarmann. A 
sparkling narrative of momentous 
events. The tenor of this story of the 
most distinguished “sinner” is, perhaps, 
a little beside the customary tone of 
fiction. Its fiction is historical. Its 
heroine is as much @ woman of flesh 
and blood as the woman of the day. 
But she stands in the midst of the 
glamor of the most momentous epoch 
of the past, and is drawn into the riot 
and turmoil of events which have 
changed the current of history. Print- 
ed in large, clear type on the finest of 
paper, and bound in artistically orna- 
mented cloth cover with gold stamping; 
gilt top, four hundred and twenty-four 
Price $1.50 net, Published by 
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CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


Teachers, Pastors and Guardians who are 
readers of The Journal are frequently asked 
to recommend suitable higher educational 
institutions in different parts of the United 
States. To provide brief information and 
the addresses of such institutions, The Jour- 
nal will print cards as below at special low 
rates made known on application. 


---HOLY ROSARY ACADEMY... 
CORLISS, WIS. 

St. Catherine’s Academy conducted by 
the Sisters of St Dominic, Racine, Wis , will 
transfer its Boarding School Department 
for young ladies the coming scholastic year 
to Corliss, Wis. 

_ ‘The location of the new school is every- 
thing that could be desired; the air is re- 
markably pure and invigorating. The build- 
ing, a brick structure, is very comodious, 
well ventilated, and is equipped with all 
modern improvements. 

The Academy maintains seven fully 

equipped departments of study. An Ele- 
mentary; a Commercial, and an Academic 
Department; a Conservatory of Music; De- 
partments of Art; of Expression and of 
Domestic Science. 
% The Sisters will give a prominent place 
in their curriculum of studies to Domestic 
Science. The pupils will be taught plain 
sewing, domestic bookkeeping, the elements 
of cooking and baking, of laundering and 
general housekeeping. 

__All passenger trains of the Chicazo, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Road make regular 
stops at Corliss. The Academy is only ten 
minutes walk from the depot. 

Terms moderate. 

For catalogue apply to, 

Directress, 5t. Catherine’s Academy 
RACINE, WIS. 


CARLTON ACADEMY. 
Summit, N. J. 

A well-appointed boarding school for boys 
preparing for college. Students have much 
individual attention by competent instruc- 
tors. School has chaplain and approval of 
Rt, Rev. Bishop of the diocese. 

Charles H, Schultz, A. M., Headmaster. 


HOLY CROSS COLLEGE. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers—Oldest 
Catholic College in New England—Largest 
Catholic College in America. Magnificent 


healthful location, new buildings, library, 
gymnasium and baths, modern equipment 
throughout. Board and tuitidn, $260 per 
annum, 


Bulletins of information on agp to 
Rev. Thomas E. Murphy, S. » President. 


ST. CECILIA ACADEMY. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

A Boarding School for Young Ladies, 

Collegiate course of study, sound, logical 
throughout. Music and Art Departments 
conducted by teachers of great skill and ex- 
perience, 

_ Object—to give pupils a thorough educa- 
tion of mind and heart, to help them de- 
velop healthy bodies, womanly characters and 
gracious manners, Climate genial, invigor- 
ating, eminently helpful to delicate consti- 
tutions. Apply to Dominican Sisters, 


ST. MARY’S OF THE WOODS. 


An institution for the higher education of 
young ladies. Collegiate,- academic and pre- 
paratory departments. Founded in 1840 by 
Sisters of Providence, Ruille-Sur-Loir, 
France. Chartered in 1846 and empowered 
to confer academic honors and collegiate de- 
grees. For catalog address Sisters of Provi- 
dence, St, ry’s of the Woods, St. Mary’s, 
Vigo County, Ind. 


Catholic Children should not be allowed 
to leave Catholic Sehvolx unacquainted 
with or uninterested in great Catholic 
Authors and‘their works. ** Standard 
Siterary selections”? has been com- 
piled and arranged with notes and 
questions tosupply this much felt need. 

Wiseman, Schlegel, Ozonam, 
O’Hagan, O’Connell, Dryden, Digby, 
Dante, Bourdalon and Father Ryan 


are a few of those represented. 
For Special Terms apply to 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


JF EC 
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Frederick Pustet & Co., 52 Barclay in Ginn & Company’s new Fourth and portant phases of the outlook on agri- 
Str., New York. 


The following list is typical of the 
authors whose literature is represented 


STEREOPTICUN 
in the School 
Don’t fail to include 
one of our instruments 
when ordering supplies. 
An invaluable aidin 
modern instruction. 
Complete line of lantern 
slides. Send for our 
ESTABLISHED 18 new illustrated catalog, 
McAllister Mfg. Opticians Dept Y 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Teachers are Expected to Know 
Everything! 


Every teacher should know that text books, new 
or second hand, may be obtained at cut prices of 


Cc. M. Barnes Co. 
262 Ave. CHICAGO 


THE 


Fifth Readers, by Principals Wade and 
Sylvester : Poets,—Joaquim Miller, 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Lowell, Burns, 
Goldsmith, Byron, Bryant, Moore, 
Campbell, Shakespeare; prose writers, 
—Cooper, Eliot, Aleott, Dickens, Black, 
Kingsley, Dana, Hughes, Hawthorne, 
Defoe and Lamb. 

The selections exhibit a wide range 
ot subject, touching every phase of ex- 
perience, adventure, folk tale, fairy tale, 
hero story, nature, science, and patriot- 
ic tale. Many selections have a distinct 
ethical influence, which is impressed 
through interesting reading. The books 
aim to broaden the child’s range of ex- 
perience by arousing his interest along 
many lines. 

* 


Following his discussion of three im- 


* 


BEAUTIFUL LANDSCAPES Made in Brilliant Colors 


Crayonart. -COLOR boxes ret 
effects. An c 
first time. 

COLOR boxes pte at five cents each. 
Soxrip and Heavy. 


School Crayon. 


Chicago Special Sketcho for paper only. 


Use Hygieia. CoLorEep or WHITE 


also Water Colors of and excellence. 


roved colored wax crayon. 
se Pastello for delicate pastel Water Color effects. 
@ Use Crayograph for dull coloreffects. 
Durable, with permanent and true colors. 
Colored chalk effects fer paper and blackboard. 


ail at five cents aus. Brilliant Oil Coler 
Entirely new and now offered for the 
EIGHT- 


@ Use Chicago 
@ Use 
Contains a fixative to arrest dust. 
DustLeEss for paper and blackboard. 


d for Samples Stating 


‘your Office or 


American Crayon Co. 


Sandusky, Ohio 
Waltham, Mass. 


Educational Dept., A. H. Porter, Mgr., 228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


AND EFFICIE 


It has 


comp 
very 
Pat. Dec. 12-05. Jan. 19-06 


this high grade Ink well. 


Minneapolis, 
Calumet, Mich 
Richmond, Ind. 
Atlantic, Ifa. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
LaFayette, Ala. 
LaFevyette, Ind. 
New London, Minn. 
Noblesville, Ind. 
Las Antmas, Colo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Golden. Cole. 
Elwoe 


Fort Wayne, 
Columbus. 


Manufaotured by 


Eastern Agents; THOMPSON & SMITH 


WE’D LIKE ALL SCHOOL OFFICIALS WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE 


to see how simple and practical the U. S. 


PROOF, NOISELESS and practically 
FOOLPROOF. 
peer for the school desk. A new desk is in- 


‘ ious size holes in the desks. 
be fully appreciated. The following is a partial list of the many who are using 


Columbus, Ind. 
oO. 


Hartford City, Ind. 


a. 
Chelsea, Mich. 


Sold strictly on its merits and satisfaction guaranteed. 


U.S. INK WELL CO., 


NCY OF THEIR SCHOOLS 


INK WELL is. 
been pronounced AIRTIGHT, DUST- 


It is an article without a 


lete without it and an old desk is made 
attractive with it, as it covers the var- 
Must be seen to 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Fort Madison, Ia. 
Kokoma, Ind 
Ashevilie, N.C. 
Evensville, Ind. 
Kealamezoo, Mich.* 
Iron Mountsin, Mich. 
Negaunee, Mich. 
St Paul, Minn. 
Watertown, Conn. 
Oakland, Cal. 

St. Charles, Mo. 


Ind. 


Ind. 


CO., 125 East 23d 8t., New York City. 


culture as expressed by Cornell Univer- 
sity students—why certain youth de- 
sire to leave the farm, who others de- 
sire to remain or even to remove there 
from town, and what the agricultural 
college is doing for the farm-youth— 
Prof. L. H, Bailey has prepared for the 
October Century a discussion of what 
can be done for the farm-youth by the 
common school. It is the author’s po- 
sition that the present country school 
should acept all wholesome conditions 
in which it is placed, beginning with 
the sphere in which the child lives. In 
time, he prophesies, nature-study and 
agriculture will be as much a part of 
the country school as oxygen is a part 
of the air—a nature-study not some- 
thing external or added to, but “a 
means of education, internal, central, 
essential, fundamental.” 
* * * 


Very Rev. Dr. Joseph Crimont, S. J., 
prefect-apostolic of Alaska, in visiting 
several cities in the United States in 
the hope of securing Sisters to aid him 
in his missionary work in Alaska. ¢ 

* * 


Among the articles in the October 
Review of Reviews, of special interest 
to teachers are: 

Mansfield’s Influence on the Ameri- 
can Drama; Grieg, “The Chopin of the 
North; India: A Nation in the Mak- 
ing; The President’s Mississippi Jour- 
ney; The Japanese in Korea. 

* * * 


The October issue of The Technical 
World is as interesting and instructive 
as one with a taste for reading about 
mechanical and industrial progress 
could wish for. Teachers generally and 
boys of the high school age should find 
this magazine good reading. Copies 
may be had for 15cts, by addressing 
The Technical World, Chicago. 


* * * 


We desire copies of The Catholic 
School Journal for November, 1905, 
and April, 1907. If you have such for 
sale at 10cts. each, drop a postal card to 
Manager, The Catholic School Journal, 
P. O. Box 1406, Milwaukee. 


TYPEWRITER PROPOSITION. 


Send us $5.00 and reference and we 
will send you a No. 5—-REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER, rebuilt in the finest 
of condition. Try it for two weeks. If 
satisfactory send us $5.00 per month 
for six months, If not satisfastory, re- 
turn the machine to us at our own ex- 
pense and we will return the $5.00 de- 
posit to you less the freight or express 
charges on the machine. THE MIL- 
WAUKEE TYPEWRITER’ EX- 
CHANGE, 130 Mason Str., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
NOTICE There are many import- 
ant announcements and 
offers made in the advertisements con- 


tained in this number of The Journal, 
It is worth your while to read them all, 
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The New 
Reflecting Lantern 


For showing on the screen opaque ob- 
jects, book illustrations, engravings, and 
lantern slides. 

It is the most perfect instrument of its 
kind 

It has a detachable Book-Holder. 

It concentrates all light on the object. 

It shows printed matter correctly. 

Direct Vision Spectroscopes 
Diffraction Gratings. 
Especially arranged for educational use. 
can import these duty free 
prices. 


We 
at extremely low 
Wireless Telegraph Outfits 
For schoolroom and experimental work. Come 

plete sending and receiving stations. 
Lantern Slides— Microscopic Slides. 
Illustrating Botany, Geology and other sci- 
ences, Lists on application. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
Dept. 2, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Diamond Imperial 
Black Ink 


estate 


| 


ine 


A clear black ink that does not gum or 
corrode the pen and is the best 
ink for school use. 


Price in Bulk 

1 gallon jugs, 
each 
5 gal. Kegs 
Saal. Keg 


20 
50 


Do _ not buy 


cheap inks 


65 
Barrels .60 


They thicken 
and spoil in your 
ink-well. 

* Ask your dealer 
for Diamond 
Ink. He will de- 
liver it to you, or 
order direct from 


DIAMOND INK CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Butcher’s 


Boston 
Polish 


It is the best finish 

made for Floors 

a Interior woodwork 

Band Furniture. 
N OT brittle, will neither scratch nor 

deface, like shellac or varnish. 

Is not soft and sticky, like beeswax. 
Perfectly transparent, preserving the 
natural color and beauty of the wood. 
Without doubt the most econom- 
ical and satisfactory Polish 
Known for hardwood floors. 
@ For sale by dealers in paints, 
hardware and housefurnishings. 
@, Send for our free booklet telling of 
the many advantages of Butcher’s 
Boston Polish. 


The Butcher Polish Co. 
356 Atlantic Ave. BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR NO. 3 REVIVER 


is a superior finish for kitchen and 
piazza floors 


STENCILS 


REA THE WHOLE LIST 


Blackboard Stencils on sfrong linen paper. 

Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 6 cts. 


Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best, doz., 14c. 


endars and Large Portraits— Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa —Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
rey Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
erry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
ri Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c. 
Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts, 4 x 5 inches. Set 
of 50 for 85 cts, 5x8 inches. 10Sten- 
cils on any subject for 10cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder— 
({ f) pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 


Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Order at least 1U cts. wortn aud as tora catalog, 
Please do stamps or check. 
goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, “Box 50 Cedar Falls, lowa 


Dvrand-Steel 
Lockers and 
Wardrobes 


Are  fire-proof, 

sanitary, and 

indestructible, 
For usein Churches, 


Schools, Academies, 
and Gymnasiums. 


Churchill & Spalding 
488 Carrol Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Enliven Your 
School Work 


*Nothingstimulatesthe 
pupils and interests 
the parents so much 
as the school exhibi- 
tion or entertainment. 
We have programs 
for all the Holidays, 
special occasions and 
Friday afternoons. 


Send for Complete Catalog 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


FRANKLIN, OHI 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


Manhattan Georgetown 


St. Francis 


Xavier Harvard 


Fordham Yale 


Holy Gross and others 


Cotrell & Leonard 
Albany. N. Y. 
Bulletin and Samples on request 
Reliable Goods at Reasonable Prices. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
The Standard Pens of the World. 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 
Highest Award at 1893. 


‘Belected Numbers: 


303, 404, 604 E. F., 601 E. P., 332, 
1044, and Stub points 1008. 1043. 
Bor Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047. 


aSK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New York, 
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SPELLING 


GR AMMAR 
ARITH METIC 


NOTABLE SCHOOL BOOKS 
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SPELLING 


GRAMMAR 
ARITHMETIC 


Hunt’s Progressive Course 
in Spelling. 


© Presenting a vocabulary of 9,000 words 
in harmony with the laws of association. 


{By the book children are taught how to 
spell words which will be to them a working 
vocabulary—useful in every day life. 


“The author says “the aim is to render 
pupils seif-helpful and independent in the 
mastery of words.” 


Send for ‘‘How and When to Teach Spelling” 
An outline course in Word Study, and**The 
Pendulum has Swung Back,’”” No Charge. 


Steps in English 
| Books one and two. 
Steps to Observation 


Steps to Inspiration 
Steps to vivid and elegant exprsssion 


{The realization of thought-expression as an 
ideal in the Teaching of Language. 


WThe side by side presentation of the prin- 
ciples of Grammar with the study of Con- 
structive English. 


GA series of books which were bound to come 
—teachers had been looking for them. 


Send for ‘‘English in the Grades” 
Price 10 cents, but gratis to you. 


Milne’s Arithmelics. 


“The latest achievementin arithmetic making. 


“Goncrete Problems relating to every day 
life. Not unsuited, not improbable. They 
are based on methods developed by actual 
practice and not on untried theories. 


“The Method is inductive without being 
tedious or redundant. To teach one thing at 
a time and that done well is the aim of the 
teachers using this notable series of Arith- 
metics. 


Roddy’s Geographies 
Elementary and Complete Books. 


Ga series of Geographies which have won 
the regard of Catholic Educators because they 
combine sensible drill work with modern 
methods. 


{The clear interesting style of the author in 
the descriptive lessons; the accuracy of detail 
and the harmony in color of the attractive 
maps; the beauty of the pictures which invar- 
jably illustrate the text; the copius map and 
text questions; the definiteness of the whole 
plan make the books in every sense practical 
and teachable. 


| 524-531 Wabash Avenue, - - 
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